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Edmund Curll, Mrs. Jane Barker, and the 
English Novel 


By Wituiam H. McBurney 
University of Illinois 


In his Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, pub- 
lished in 1711, the Earl of Shaftesbury declared that ‘‘our modern 
authors ... are turned and modelled (as themselves confess) by the 
publick relish and current humour of the times... . In our day the 
audience makes the poet, and the bookseller the author.’’? Of no 
literary or sub-literary field was this statement more true than of 
the novel. Because of a combination of economic, social, and political 
circumstances, the sale of copy to booksellers, rather than subscrip- 
tion, patronage or governmental subsidization, was the most likely 
resource of the writer of prose fiction.*? The business arrangements of 
the London publishing world, therefore, had considerable influence, 
through the focal figure of the bookseller, upon the form, content, 
and aims of the emerging genre. 

Unfortunately this influence was seldom directed toward culti- 
vation of higher literary standards. In the early eighteenth century 
the novel was still a matter of financial speculation rather than a 
product with predictable sales value as, for example, were religious 
treatises.* As a result, any pressure exerted by the bookseller upon 

“1 Ed. John M. Robertson (London, 1900), 1, 172-173. 

2 James Ralph in The Case of Authors (1758) could suggest as alternatives 
to dependence upon booksellers only writing for the stage or ‘‘for a faction 
in the Name of the Community.’’ The early eighteenth century, however, had 
seen a serious decline in the theater (and in particular there was a strong 
prejudice against the works of ‘‘female wits’’). At the same time the cor- 
ruption of the Walpole administration and the anti-cultural attitude of the 
first Hanoverian court had resulted in a decline in political and social 
patronage. 


8 Between 1668 and 1709 religious publications listed in The Term Catalogues 
(ed. Arber, 1, xv) outnumbered all other kinds of books. The largest single 
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the novelist was usually toward increased marketability. Study of 
this intangible but real formative influence on the English novel is 
complicated by the lack of extensive publishers’ records and by the 
general obscurity of the more than 250 booksellers and printers who 
by 1700 crowded Grubstreet and controlled its large body of pro- 
fessional translators, compilers, hack-writers, and aspiring authors 
from the universities and the provinces.‘ 

From this noisy multitude few figures emerge so clearly, and 
none in such an unfavorable light, as the bookseller Edmund Curll. 
Pope assured him a degree of immortality by a place of unsavory 
prominence in the Dunciad, but as early as 1710 Curll’s shop at the 
Sign of the Dial and Bible was well known for its scurrilous and 
sensational publications. And, though Defoe had not yet coined 
the term ‘‘Curlicism,’’® the bookseller’s name was already synony- 
mous with unethical publishing methods. Whether or not his hack- 
ney authors actually starved to death or ‘‘his translators in pay 
lay three in a bed at the Pewter Platter in Holborn,’”* is debatable. 
There can be no doubt, however, that his ‘‘ poetical Garret’’’ was 
filled with versatile writers who produced a variety of wares 
designed to please any and all tastes of the Town. 

Curll’s career followed with only slight exaggeration the general 
practices of the Trade, and his publications reflected, with equal 
accuracy, the reading tastes of the times. As James Bramston later 
pointed out in ironic tribute, 


How oft has he a Publick Spirit shown 

And pleas’d our Ears regardless of his own? 
But to give Merit due, though Cuwrll’s the Fame, 
Are not his Brother-Booksellers the same ?* 


Certainly, any publishing venture by Curll was a strong indication 
that a lucrative market for such a product existed. Since his flam- 


payment in the surviving records of the publisher Bernard Lintot was one of 
£ 252 to the Rev. Mr. Fiddes for his Body of Divinity. See Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vir (1814), 296. 

4 Marjorie Plant, The English Book Trade: An Economic History of the 
Making and Sale of Books (London, 1939), p. 64. 

5 Weekly Journal, ed. Nathaniel Mist, April 5, 1719 (William Lee, Daniel 
Defoe: His Life and Recently Discovered Writings: Extending from 1716 to 
1729 [London, 1869], m1, 30-33). 

6 Thomas Amory, The Life and Opinions of John Buncle, Esq. (London: 
Routledge, 1904), p. 392. 

7‘*T comforted myself that Mr. Curll had not made a Fool of me, as he has 
done of many a better Writer and secured me a Prisoner in his poetical Gar- 
ret.’—Mrs. Laetitia Pilkington, Memoirs (London: Routledge, 1928), p. 260. 

8 The Man of Taste (Printed for Lawton Gilliver, 1738), p. 8. 
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boyant career is more easily traced than those of most of his fellow- 
inhabitants of Grubstreet,® his expeditions into the field of the novel 
are especially valuable in illuminating its obscure but important 
pre-Richardsonian phase. 

Generally speaking, the time of Curll’s first novelistic publication 
in 1713 was not auspicious. It was axiomatic among the Trade that 
‘*the best time for bookselling is when there is no kind of news stir- 
ring.’”?° This condition was definitely lacking in the days of intense 
political and religious controversies which disturbed the reign of 
Queen Anne and were intensified by the Hanoverian succession. For 
a time, Mrs. Mary Manley had capitalized on the unfavorable situa- 
tion by astutely adapting the French chronique scandaleuse to the 
English political scene in such works as The Secret History of Queen 
Zarah (1705) and the New Atalantis (1709). She had delighted such 
polite readers as the future Lady Mary Wortley Montagu with her 
lush anti-Whig confections, but the years which immediately fol- 
lowed her successes were marked by a considerable decline in fictional 
publication. 

If the time was inappropriate, Curll’s choice of copy would also 
seem to have been unwise or highly uncharacteristic. Certainly 
Love’s Intrigues; or, the History of the Amours of Bosvil and 
Galesia (1713), a very moral semi-autobiographical work, and 
Exilius ; or, The Banish’d Roman (1715), a belated seventeenth cen- 
tury romance, both by Mrs. Jane Barker, were unlikely company 
for his more typical publications such as The Cases of Unnatural 
Lewdness and The Case of Insufficiency Discuss’d, which were al- 
ready on his shelves, or under his counter. Nor was the presence of 
Mrs. Barker, a provincial Catholic maiden lady, in the Dial and 
Bible which was frequented by ‘‘all the high whores in town’’ who 
came ‘‘to buy his dialogues and other lively books’’’ any less 
incongruous. It must be remembered, however, that Curll pleased 
all publics, and that Sir Thomas Browne and the Bishop of Win- 
chester were as welcome as Ovid and the Earl of Rochester, if they 
sold as well—and, with Curll’s expert advertising, they undoubtedly 
did. 


® The most thorough study of Curll’s career, and one to which I am indebted 
for many details, is the sympathetic portrait by Ralph Straus, The Unspeakable 
Curll (London, 1927). 

10 James Lackington, Memoirs, 10th ed. (London, 1792), p. 386. 


11 Amory, John Buncle, p. 393. 
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Perhaps the reason for these strange ventures in fiction was a 
new shop which he had just opened in 1712 in fashionable Tun- 
bridge Wells. Mrs. Barker’s works could hardly be classified as 
‘‘lively books’’ but were probably intended as suitable summer 
reading for ladies such as Addison’s Leonora, whose library included 
six heroic romances and ‘‘a Book of Novels.’’ In any case, Mrs. 
Barker was the first of a number of minor women novelists to find 
a market at the Dial and Bible, and her novels, curiously enough, 
set a pattern for the fiction which Curll was to issue during the 
next thirty years. Thus, he must be given credit not only for a wil- 
lingness to experiment with non-political types of fiction,?? but also, 
in a sense, for the continuation of the short seventeenth-century 
‘‘novel’’ during the second and third decades of the eighteenth 
century, as opposed to the longer ‘‘histories’’ then coming into 
vogue. 

Whatever his motives (and they were certainly not the same that 
led him to blackmail the notorious Mrs. Manley into writing her 
fictionalized autobiography, The Adventures of Rivella, which he 
published in 1714), the bookseller reduced the risks involved in 
accepting Mrs. Barker’s anachronistic Exilius by a title-page of 
excellent ‘‘Curlicism”’ : 


Exilius: or, The Banish’d Roman, a new Romance in Two Parts. Written after 
the Manner of Telemachus, for the Instruction of some Young Ladies of 


Quality. 
In addition to emphasizing the instructive and genteel elements of 
the work, he also managed to trade upon the popularity of Arch- 
bishop Fénelon’s Adventures of Telemachus, which by 1715 had 
had at least seven English editions and, by showing the possibilities 
of the romance as an educational vehicle, had revived to some extent 
the popularity of that waning literary form.** 

Actually, Mrs. Barker had begun her romance a decade before the 
publication of Fénelon’s work in 1699, and the form, content, and 
tone of Evilius were natural outgrowths of her life.** Born of a 


12 In the fictional field he had previously published only translations from 
the French and two imitations of Mrs. Manley’s New Atalantis by John Old- 
mixon and by Captain Bland in 1712 and 1713. 

13 Still more to the point is the fact that John Ozell, the chief of Curll’s 
hackney translators, was then at work on a new version of Télémaque which 
was published in July 1715. 

14 Exilius was the first piece of prose fiction written by Mrs. Barker, al- 
though not the first published. A detailed study of Mrs. Barker’s writings, with 
special reference to her poetry, was made by Karl Stanglmaier in Mrs. Jane 
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staunchly Royalist family about 1660, she spent most of her youth in 
the village of Wilsthorp, near Stamford in Lincolnshire, where she 
received her education from a country clergyman. Her first poetic 
and prose works were written for a rural literary circle, which 
continued the tradition of the ‘‘Society of Friendship’’ over which 
Mrs. Katherine Philips had presided in Cardigan earlier in the 
eentury.?® Upon reading the verses of ‘‘the matchless Orinda,’’ Mrs. 
Barker ‘‘began to emulate her Wit, and aspired to imitate her 
Writings.’’*® She adopted the name of Galesia and was addressed 
as such in laudatory verses by the ‘‘several Gentlemen of the 
Universities and others’’ with whom she shared the authorship of 
Poetical Recreations, published in 1688. In addition to occasional 
versifying, she began a prose work, ‘‘the excellent Romance of 
Seipina,’’ which an admirer urged her to continue: 

On then, brave Maid, secure of Fame advance, 

Gainst the Scaroons & Scudderies of France. 

Shew them your claim, let nought your Merit awe, 

Your Title’s good spight of the Salique Law. 

Safe in the Triumphs of your Wit remain: 

Our English Laws admit a Woman’s Reign.17 
Praising the same work, another friend declared that Mrs. Barker’s 
Muse ‘‘out-strips the Dedalean Seuddery,’’** thereby describing with 
almost embarrassing accuracy the style and model of her fictional 
work which Curll published twenty-seven years later in an expanded 
form as Erilius. 

Mrs. Barker’s gift for imitating the Seudéry romances was doubt- 
less strengthened by her residence in France, to which she went as 
a Stuart sympathizer and Roman Catholic after the flight of James 
II..* There, despite increasing blindness, she continued her versify- 


Barker: Ein Beitrag zwr Englischen Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1906). For 
detailed biographical information see G. 8. Gibbons, ‘‘Mrs. Jane Barker,’’ 
Notes and Queries, 12th ser., x1 (1922), 278-279. 

15 There is no evidence that Mrs. Barker’s circle actually included ‘‘ younger 
members of that circle . . . which had formerly surrounded Mrs. Katherine 
Philips,’’ as Charlotte Morgan suggests in her Rise of the Novel of Manners 
(New York, 1911), p. 103. Mrs. Barker’s use of ‘‘Lucasia’’ as auditor in 
Love’s Intrigues seems imitative rather than indicative of any connection 
with Mrs. Anne Owen, the Lucasia of the Philips coterie. 

16 Barker, A Patch-Work Screen for the Ladies (1723), p. 3. 

17**On the Most Charming Galecia’s Picture,’’ Poetical. Recreations, Part 
IT, p. 36. 

18 Tbid., p. 196. 

19 In the preface to her translation of The Christian Pilgrimage (1718) she 
wrote: ‘‘I shall not regret the Time I pass’d in a foreign Country, where I 
learn’d so much of the Language, as to bring Home this valuable Book in 
English for Use of those who have not taken the Trouble to learn French.’’ 
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ing, often with a strong political tinge,*° and worked on her prose 
romance. During the reign of Queen Anne, she returned to Lin- 
colnshire, and in 1715 was described in a list of Catholic Non-Jurors 
as ‘‘ Jane Barker of Wilsthorp, spinster,’’ possessor of a small annua! 
income which had been granted to her father, Thomas Barker, for 
eighty years by Charles I.** Her continued pro-Stuart sympathies 
brought her to London in 1718, where she engaged in clandestine 
correspondence with the exiled Jacobite peer, James Butler, Duke of 
Ormond. Of this phase of her activities, however, we are as ignorant 
as, apparently, her French correspondents were of her identity.** 
It is tempting to picture her as a bizarre figure using Curll’s shop 
as a cover for international political intrigue, but her fictional works 
reflect none of the Pretender’s troubles and seem to indicate a 
placid if impecunious rural existence, under the patronage of the 
Countess of Exeter, whose country seats were at Burleigh and 
Worthorp near Mrs. Barker’s native Wilsthorp. To her in 1715 
Mrs. Barker dedicated Exilius. 

In this dedication Mrs. Barker stated that her aim was ‘‘to reform 
the World & restore Heroic Love to its ancient Jurisdiction.’’ Her 
pointed defense of romances showed an awareness of the diminished 
appeal of that type of fiction, and she attempted to justify its com- 
position with arguments very similar to those of Bishop Huet, whose 
Essai sur l’origine des romans appeared in a new English translation 
that same year: 

The Study of these Books helps to open the Understanding of young Readers, 
to distinguish between real Worth and superficial Appearance .... But beside 


20 A manuscript volume of Mrs. Barker’s verse, preserved in the British 
Museum, is entitled A Collection of Poems Refering to the Times. It is stamped 
with the arms of Armand Louis du Plessis Richelieu, Duc d’Aiguillon, and 
dedicated to the Prince of Wales (James Francis Edward, then twelve years 
old) whom she prays to ‘‘disperse all vapor of Rebellion’’ and to whom she 
wishes ‘‘not only a happy new year, but a happy new Century.’’ This remark 
seems to date the collection in 1700, and the poems show Mrs. Barker (in the 
guise of Fidelia) in a French convent garden lamenting various political events 
in England which have been occasioned by ‘‘that monster Orange and his crew/ 
Who never honor, nor yet conscience knew.’’ 

21 Gibbons. op. cit., p. 278. 

22In Stowe MS 232, British Museum (Hanover State Papers, 1692-1719, 
Vol. XI, ‘‘ Jacobite Correspondence, 1717-1719’’), Mrs. Barker writes to the 
Duke of Ormond from London on March 19, 1718, telling him that the number 
of his adherents increases daily and that they hope to see him soon with 
‘‘vostre jeune amy et qu’il puisse deposseder eux qui luy retiennent injustement 
son bien.’’ She warns him cryptically that ‘‘si vous voulez trouver icy des 
maisons & bon marché, il y-faut venir apres la fin de la session du Parlemt, 
lorsque chacun va & la campagne. Je ne vous conseillerai jamais de venir pendant 
la session tout estarit alors trop cher.’’ A marginal note remarks, ‘‘On ignore 
qui est Barker.’’ 
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these Love Lectures the young Readers may also reap Handfulls of good 
Morality, and likewise gather some Gleanings of History, and Acquaintance 
with the Ancient Poets. In short, I think I may say of Romances as Mr. Herbert 
says of Poetry, and hope, that a pleasant Story may find him, who flies a 
serious Lecture. 

To these familiar arguments of the moral, educational, and social 
benefits to be derived from the reading of fiction, Mrs. Barker added 
the prestige of Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘whose Steps, with awful Dis- 
tance, I now take Leave to trace,’’ of Fénelon, and of Dryden, 


whose Writings have pleas’d all the World; tho’ I think I may say, None 
have found better Reception than their Romances, Telemachus for the one part, 
and Chaucer’s Tales reviv’d on the other. 

The structural outline of Exilius is negligible. Seven short novels 
are woven into the title-story in imitation of the earlier Arcadian 
and heroic romances, but with much less skill. The artificiality of 
construction is so marked that there can be little doubt that Mrs. 
Barker wrote the individual ‘‘novels’’ separately —a conjecture 
which is supported by a reference (probably to the story of 
Scipiana) in the dedication : 


As I was extreamly confused to find my little Novel presenting itself to your 
Ladyship without your Leave or Knowledge, so I am as delighted in having 
permission to lay this large Composure at your Ladyship’s Feet. 

The romance, which Bridget MacCarthy describes as a ‘‘ deplorable 
medley of hair-raising adventures in which female paragons in- 
credibly become entangled,’’”’ tells of two groups of noble Roman 
lords and ladies who, led by the banished Exilius and his beloved 
Scipiana respectively, wander about on different parts of the great. 
Sardinian estate of Publius Scipio. They recount their adventures 
and decide to end their lives in pious sorrow and solitude. Finally, 
through the aid of the goddess Aurora, the two bands meet, and 
after more story-telling the reunited lovers are married. 

In addition to the romantic narrative method, a number of close 
parallels between Mrs. Barker’s characters, action, and description 
and those of Mile de Seudéry’s Clélie have been pointed out, especial- 
ly in the story of ‘‘Clelia and Marcellus, or, the Constant Lovers.’”** 
The French romances of Cléopatre and Cassandre may also have 
furnished hints for the Egyptian background occasionally depicted,”° 
and the short inserted novels suggest familiarity with the works of 


23 Women Writers: Their Contribution to the English Novel, 1621-1744 (Cork 
University Press, 1945), p. 252. 

24 Stanglmaier, op. cit., pp. 48-50. 

25 Ibid., p. 50. 
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Mme de Villedieu, such as Cléonice, ou le roman galant (1699) and 
Les Exiles (1672). 

In some minor respects Exilius is not merely a composite of mater- 
ial borrowed from the romans de longue haleine. Stanglmaier specu- 
lates on political and autobiographical identifications for many of 
the characters, and the romance is, or was intended by the author 
to be, short and ‘‘free from long Speeches, and tedious Descriptions 
of Towns, Places, Sieges, Battles, Horses, & their Trappings.’’ Mrs. 
Barker’s digressions are often tinged with highly unromantic and 
practical sentiments,”* and she departed from precedent by attempt- 
ing to write in ‘‘the familiar Stile of the Age, neither so obsolete nor 
so refin’d, as to render it obstruse.’’ In practice, however, Erilius 
resembles earlier romances and one may apply to it with equal 
validity Dorothy Osborne’s criticism of the Earl of Orrery’s 
Parthenissa: 

’Tis handsome language: you would know it to be writ by a person of good 
quality though you were not told it; but, in the whole I am not much taken 


with it. All the stories have too near a resemblance with those of other 
romances, there is nothing new or surprenant in them.27 


In contrast to Erilius Mrs. Barker’s second composition in the 
form, Love’s Intrigues; or, the History of the Amours of Bosvil and 


Galesia, shows clearly the change in fiction which came about during 
the reigns of William III and Queen Anne. Since Curll provided a 
panegyrist for the novel from among his hack-writers, the prefatory 
poem by Dr. George Sewell reflects the advertising aims of the 
publisher : 


Condemn me not, Galesia, fair unknown, 

If I, to praise Thee first my error own; 

A partial View & Prejudice of Fame 

Slighted thy Pages for the Novel’s Name. 
Methought I scorn’d of Nymphs & Knights to dream, 
And all the Trifles of a tortur’d Brain, 

Where we see none but the Composer’s Pain. 

Thus, I, by former Rules of Judgment led, 

But soon my Fault recanted as I read. 


Instead, he finds that her novel presents ‘‘the Charms of Nature, 
those painted True’’ 


All this, so well, so naturally dress ’d, 

At once with Wit and Innocence express’d, 
So true appears, so just, & yet so plain, 

We mourn thy Sorrows, & we feel thy Pain. 


~ 26 Morgan, Rise of the Novel of Manners, pp. 104-105. 
27 Letters, ed. E. A. Parry (London, 1903), p. 220. 
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However unspontaneous, this praise serves to underscore the new 
and more ‘‘natural’’ tone which was becoming increasingly current. 
Love’s Intrigues is placed in a conversational framework and has 
a very briefly suggested historical background. Galesia, who is 
awaiting news of the outcome of ‘‘King James’ Affair,’’ meets a 
friend, Lucasia, in the gardens of St. Germain and tells the story 
of her unrequited love for her cousin Bosvil. For him she rejected 
Mr. Brafort, and through his machinations she lost a second suitor. 
Finally she was left to the consolations of piety and study when he 
married someone else. 

The first awakening of Galesia’s emotions, her struggles against 
recurring love for the villain, and Bosvil’s mixture of fickleness and 
jealousy are depicted with considerable skill reminiscent of the short 
novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn. At the same time, the middle-class 
material and the didacticism of Lucasia’s critique which concludes 
the novel show the influence of the early eighteenth-century per- 
iodical essay. Love’s Intrigues thus fits naturally into the progres- 
sive development of English prose fiction, its introspective analysis 
both reflecting the seventeenth-century romances and looking for- 
ward to the translations of works by Prévost and Marivaux. Mrs. 
Manley’s characteristic salaciousness was lacking, but the remaining 
popular fictional elements gave Love’s Intrigues sufficient sale to 
justify a second edition in 1719, inclusion in the first edition of 
Mrs. Barker’s collected works in the same year, and, presumably, 
a contract from Curll for any future productions. 

In the preface of her next novel, A Patch-Work Screen for the 
Ladies, or Love & Virtue Recommended in a Collection of Instructive 
Novels (1723), she wrote: 

My Two former Volumes of Novels having met with a favorable Reception 
(much beyond their Desert) encourages me to perform my Promise in pur- 
suing the Sequel of Galesia’s Story. 

The volume is not actually a sequel to Love’s Intrigues, but a slight 
autobiographical element provides what general unity it possesses. 
Galesia leaves London and travels northward by stage coach. The 
coach overturns and she is befriended by a lady with whom she 
spends the summer making a patchwork screen out of pieces of 
‘‘Romances, Poems, and Letters.’’ The novel ends as Galesia and 
her hostess abandon their work to participate in rural festivities. 

Mrs. Barker’s fourth and final novel, The Lining for the Patch- 
work Screen: Design’d for the Farther Entertainment of the Ladies, 
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was published by Curll in 1726. Her idea was apparently to write a 
companion volume to A Patch-Work Screen recounting Galesia’s 
activities during the fashionable London winter season. Once again, 
however, autobiography provides only minimal unity and the 
secondary framework of the ‘‘lining’’ is so poorly contrived that 
the only merit of the book must be found in the fifteen short novels 
which are unusually vivid and well-written. 

In A Patch-Work Screen she begins with five stories told in the 
stage coach after the passengers have been alarmed by the appear- 
ance of a band of horsemen. Four of these are exempla for homely 
proverbs, and the detailed backgrounds of isolated farmhouses, inns, 
and barns seem to have as their source rural story-telling under very 
similar circumstances. A second group of five novels placed on the 
sereen deal with urban characters and also have a realistic tone 
which shows that Mrs. Barker had profitably studied Defoe’s novels, 
which she mentions in the preface.** 

The Lining for the Patch-Work Screen also shows considerable 
skill in utilizing contemporary material. For instance, in the story 
of Mrs. Goodwife the reader is given a well-sketched vignette of an 
impoverished but worthy Irish couple in London. The wife is forced 
by the hunger of her children to sell boiled wheat from door to door. 
By running errands for servants of great households and by 
virtuously avoiding the advances of London rakes, she manages to 
set up a barter exchange and restores the family to middle-class 
respectability. Of special interest is the sentimental portrayal of 
Mrs. Goodwife’s children and an early attempt to reproduce childish 
speech. 

The best of this group of realistic stories dealing with English 
material is that of Dorinda, a young lady of quality who reads plays. 
novels, and romances ‘‘till I began to think myself a Heroine of 
the first rate.’’ She embarks upon a series of innocent but danger- 
ous escapades in London playhouses, parks, and taverns, which 
culminates in a quixotic proposal of marriage to her footman. His 
unexpected presumption and the conflict of desire, shame, and 
anger at the attempted interference of other servants which lead 
her into the unfortunate alliance are recounted briefly but with 


28‘*My Reader will say ... why a History reduc’d to Patches? especially 
Histories at Large are so Fashionable in this Age; viz. Robinson Crusoe, and 
Moll Flanders ; Colonel Jack, and Sally Salisbury ; with many other Heroes and 
Heroines.’ ’—‘‘ Address to the Reader,’’ A Patch-Work Screen. 
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a clarity and psychological insight foreshadowing later treatments 
of similar situations in Pamela and Joseph Andrews. 

In many of these stories Mrs. Barker showed a genuine but 
rarely exercised gift for realistic description. Outstanding is her 
picture of the ale house to which Galesia is taken after her coach 
overturns in a stream: 


All wet and dropping she got to this House, which was a poor Village-Ale-house ; 
and a poor one indeed it was; it being Evening, the Woman of the House was 
gone out a Milking, so that the Good Man could come at no Sheets, so that she 
might have got rid of her Wet Cloaths, by going to Bed; However, he laid on 2 
large Country Faggot; so she sat smoaking in her wet Cloaths, ’till the good 
Woman came; who hasten’d and got the Bed sheeted, into which she gladly laid 
herself ; but the poorest that her Bones ever felt, there being a few Flocks that 
stank; and so thin of the same, that she felt the Cords cut through. The 
Blankets were of Thread-bare Home-spun Stuff, which felt and smelt like 
a Pancake fry’d in Grease; There were four Curtains at the Four Corners, 
from whence they could no more stir than Curtains in a Picture; for there 
were neither Rods nor Ropes for them to run upon; no Testern, but the Thatch 
of the House; a Chair with a Piece of a Bottom, and a brown Chamberpot, 
furr’d as thick as a Crown Piece.2? 


Despite this Defoesque verisimilitude, Mrs. Barker’s fictional tech- 
niques remained reminiscent of the seventeenth-century novelle, and 
her two final publications provide confirmation of a probable but 
unacknowledged debt to Mrs. Aphra Behn. In the second story told 
by Philinda in The Lining for the Patch-Work Screen an erring 
wife drowns her husband as he disposes of the body of a lover whom 
she has murdered. According to Mrs. Barker, the story was taken 
from ‘‘an Old Book.’’ Actually it is an abbreviated version of Mrs. 
Behn’s History of the Nun; or, The Fair Vow-Breaker (1689) with 
a slightly altered ending.*® Several religious characters and such 
stock situations, as escapes from and unexpected reunions in convents 
may also have been derived from the same source. These borrowings 
from her predecessor become even more interesting when a scene in 
A Patch-Work Screen is noted: Galesia, when questioned by a city 
lady upon the relative literary merits of Mrs. Behn and Mrs. 
Katherine Philips, replies ‘‘with blunt Indignation that they ought 
not to be nam’d together.’’™ 

The influence of Mrs. Behn, however, should not be over-empha- 
sized, for Mrs. Barker was equally familiar with Continental prose 


28 Patch-Work Screen, Introduction, n.p. 
30In Mrs. Behn’s novel Isabella kills Henaut and persuades Villenoys to 
throw the body into a river. They place the corpse in a sack, which she sews to 
Villenoys’ collar so that he is pulled into the water and drowned. Mrs. Barker 
makes her heroine’s second murder accidental. 

31 Patch-Work Screen, p. 44. 
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fiction. The story of the Portuguese nun in The Lining for the Patch- 
Work Screen is an attempted continuation of the famous French 
letter-sequence, just as the story of the chevalier and the nun in 
A Patch-Work Screen is a non-tragiec reworking of the same basic 
plot. The histories of ‘‘the Lady Gypsie’’ and of ‘‘the Gentleman 
Gypsie’’ have elements of the Spanish picaresque tradition, and 
some acquaintance with Cervantes’ works is shown by several refer- 
ences to Don Quixote. 

Less evident are the influences of contemporary English writers, 
an independence which may be explained by her residence in Lin- 
colnshire. There are occasional resemblances to the periodical essays 
of Addison and Steele,** to the key device of Mrs. Manley, and to 
the moralizing of Mrs. Penelope Aubin’s Defoe-like novels. Actually, 
she did not wish to compete with her fellow novelists, for ‘‘the 
Stories of our Times are so black, that the Authors can hardly escape 
being smutted, or defil’d in touching such Pitch.’’** She doubted 
that any character in Erilius ‘‘will hit the Humour of the Age’’ 
and in the preface of The Lining for the Patch-Work Screen she pic- 
tured herself as trying to divert her feminine readers ‘‘with a Dance 
at your Closet-Doors, whilst my Crowdero-Pen serapes an old Tune, 
in fashion about threescore and six years ago.’’ The metaphor was 
particularly apt, and the book ended with a dream vision fantasy 
in which Mrs. Katherine Philips is crowned ‘‘Queen of Female 
Writers.’’ With this continued devotion to the literary modes of the 
Restoration period it is strange that she did not continue to write 
romances modelled on Mile de Seudéry or Sir Philip Sidney. That 
she did advance from Erilius to the realism of her short 
stories makes her of interest in tracing the varied influences upon 
the evolving novel in the early eighteenth century. 

Especially significant, and strange, when one considers her pub- 
lisher, was Mrs. Barker’s avoidance of the moral license which was 
still prevalent in English fiction during the 1720’s. In this respect 
she may represent the delayed appearance in the novel of the in- 
fluences of the reign of William and Mary which produced the most 
important writing of Mary Astell, whom Mrs. Barker resembled 
in background, education, and general morality. Unquestionably she 
is one of the first of the new school of ‘‘lady’’ novelists who, shun- 


32 The story of Captain. Manley in A Patch-Work Screen includes the de- 
scription of a fop’s day much in the manner of The Spectator. 
33Lining, pp. 128-129. 
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ning the tradition of the earlier ‘‘female gallants,’’ were beginning 
to emphasize the instructive and edifying potentialities of the novel. 
Like her successor in this movement, Sarah Fielding, she missed no 
opportunity to advance the cause of feminine education by a display 
of learning, and her attempts to elevate the novel as a genre led her 
to embellish it with her own verse and that of better-known poets. 

In her inability or unwillingness to attempt ‘‘ Histories at Large’’ 
she was probably encouraged by Edmund Curll, whose fictional pub- 
lications between 1713 and 1745 show a definite predilection for 
short ‘‘novels’’ which he could issue either separately or in groups. 
In general, the popularity of native collections of short anecdotes 
and jests had declined after 1700, and such publications had 
descended to a lower level of readers along with abbreviated versions 
of the chivalric, Arcadian, and heroie romances. The fictional trend 
of which the bookseller was aware doubtless came from France, 
where numerous collections of Arabian, Persian, Turkish, Tartarian, 
Chinese, and Indian tales were being produced in imitation of Gal- 
land’s great success, Les Mille et une nuits (1704-1711). 

Charles Gildon, one of Curll’s hacks, in the dedication of a novel 
(or collection of tales) published by his employer in 1718, attempted 
to give such publications classical sanction: . 

This Prosaic Poetry is of as ancient a Date as the Milesian Tales, which so 
charm’d Antiquity it self. The Moderns since the time of Heliodorus have 
often vary ’d their Form; some Years ago they swell’d them into large Volumes, 
but of late the general Taste runs for such as are compriz’d in a much narrower 
Compass; from whence, we derive 30 many Books of Tales, which have not yet 
fail’d of Success.34 

Although Gildon had some reputation as a classical scholar and 
critic, his remarks bear the stamp of Curll’s familiar method of 
prefatory advertisement rather than of serious study of literary 
origins. Nor was Gildon himself entirely disinterested, for he had 
published a miscellany of fictional letters entitled The Post-Boy 
Robb’d of his Mail in 1692 and in 1718 was writing The Post-Man 
Robb’d of his Mail, which appeared in the following year. 

The ‘‘Prosaic Poetry’’ mentioned by Gildon was Mrs. Sarah 
Butler’s Milesian Tales, which followed and was perhaps identical 


34‘‘The Epistle Dedicatory,’’ Milesian Tales, pp. ix-x. Gildon also declared 
that ‘‘the following Sheets ... are allow’d by the Learned to be a useful sort 
of Poetry, tho’ without the advantageous Harmony of Verse. For as all Poetry 
is an Imitation, as Aristotle justly observes, it is plain that all Fables are 
Imitations of Actions, which is the essence of both the Dramatic and Epic 
Poesie’’ (p. ix). 
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with her Jrish Tales, advertised by Curll in 1716.*° The latter title 
was designed to utilize the publicity provided by a two-volume 
edition, published by Curll and William Taylor in 1717, of The’ 
Adventures of Theagenes and Clariclea, translated from the Greek 
of Heliodorus or an intermediate French version. In reality, Mrs. 
Butler’s tales had as little connection with their alleged classical 
predecessor as Mrs. Barker’s Exilius had with Fénelon’s Télémaque. 
In a separate preface the ‘‘Fair Authress’’ asserted the historical 
basis of the stories in the Danish invasions of Ireland and by a 
series of quotations from ancient and modern authorities defended 
her method of ‘‘dressing’’ the words of her characters in ‘‘as 
becoming a Phrase as my weak Capacity could frame or the time 
I did it in would allow.’’ Despite the impressive introductions and 
the unusual setting, the action of Milesian Tales is a series of 
romantic commonplaces recounted in an inflated style. Disregarding 
both content and structure Curll typically declared it to be a col- 
lection of Instructive Novels for the Proper Conduct of Life. 

His evident belief in the unfailing success of ‘‘Books of Tales’ 
led to the publication of a number of such works by a succession 
of authoresses even more shadowy than Mrs. Jane Barker and 
probably as pseudonymous as Mrs. Sarah Butler. Among them were 
The German Atalantis ... Written by a Lady (1715) and The 
Lover’s Week; or, the Six Days Adventure of Philander and 
Amaryllis (1718) by Mrs. Mary Hearne, who admittedly followed 
in the steps of Mrs. Manley with this tale of a willing seduction and 
happy liaison. The latter publication, which went into three editions 
in two years, was followed promptly by a sequel entitled The Female 
Deserters (1719) and this in turn, by ‘‘Curlicized’’ combination 
with The Lover’s Week, became Honour the Victory and Love the 
Prize. Illustrated in Ten Diverting Novels (1720). Mrs. Martha 
Fowke’s epistolary effusions of Clio and Strephon (1720; Part II, 
1728) likewise reappeared as a ‘‘new’’ work, The Platonic Lovers, 

35 Curll advertised the publication of Irish Tales by Mrs. Sarah Butler in 
The Post-Man, June 30, 1716. Advertisement by Curll did not invariably mean 
publication, and although his announcement has been noted by several bibliog- 
raphers of the period, I can find no mention of an actual copy. Since Milesian 
Tales advertised two years later deals with ancient Irish history, it is not 
unlikely that this second work by Mrs. Butler was a second edition (or a reissue) 
of Irish Tales with a new title page. For that matter, the ‘‘Fair Authress”’ 
who, according to Gildon, is dead may be a fiction herself like Curll’s ‘‘ Joseph 


Gay’’ and ‘‘Lady Margaret Pennyman.’’ Certainly Gildon’s dedication and 
Mrs. Butler’s preface might have come from the same pen. 
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in 1732 and Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, like Mrs. Barker, offered the 
public an account of her amours under the title of Pylades and 
Corinna. Still more to Curll’s taste were Mrs. Lydia Grainger’s 
Modern Amours (1733) containing ten contemporary scandals 
‘‘with a Key prefixed,’’ and the short romans a clef of ‘‘ Lady 
Margaret Pennyman.”’ In adclition to these native products, Curll 
also issued, usually in heated competition with rival booksellers, 
translations of such Continental collections as Chinese Tales (1725) 
and Peruvian Tales (1734) by Thomas-Simon Gueulette, and among 
his last six publications was /berian Tales and Novels. Translated 
from the Spanish Originals (1745). 

Thus, for twenty years after the death of Mrs. Jane Barker Curll 
did not advance beyond the standards for prose fiction set by her 
Exilius and A Patch-Work Screen for the Ladies. This taste for 
short romances, often advertised as a series of novels, and for col- 
lections of short stories characterized much of the fiction published 
between 1700 and 1740 and was not greatly altered even by the 
works of Richardson and Fielding. The effect of this continued 
emphasis of variety upon the structure of the new literary genre 
was considerable. For this, Edmund Curll, Mrs. Barker, and his 


other ‘‘ladies’’ must be given much of the dubious credit. 





Sinclair Lewis’s Unwritten Novel 


By SHELDON GREBSTEIN 
University of Kentucky 


Sinclair Lewis and his books had been headline news all through 
the 1920’s, but in the decade that followed Lewis was to yield the 
eminent place in America’s literary consciousness that he had es- 
tablished with Main Street, Babbitt, Arrowsmith, Elmer Gantry, 
and Dodsworth, a place he was never to regain despite the wide 
critical and popular success of such later books as Jt Can’t Happen 
Here and Kingsblood Royal. Perhaps Lewis had been exhausted by 
the labor it had taken to write five important books in nine years. 
Perhaps, as some critics have said, Lewis lost touch with the temper 
of the time. Perhaps his ego had in some way been damaged by the 
award of the Nobel Prize. However, it is more likely that the change 
in Lewis which was reflected in his work after 1930 had its roots 
in more subtle and complex causes than exhaustion, loss of vision, or 
the assurance of a permanent literary niche. Consequently, it is the 
purpose of this study to investigate one of the underlying factors 
in Lewis’s fall from the heights: specifically, the novel that Lewis 
did not write. 

Of course, Sinclair Lewis did not stop writing after 1930 nor did 
he run out of things to say, for in the years from 1930 to 1940 alone, 
Lewis produced six novels,’ published a volume of short stories,’ 
delivered more than twenty speeches,* wrote many essays,* and was 
increasingly active in the theater as playwright, producer, director, 
and actor,’ to mention only his major activities. However, as soon 


1 These novels were Ann Vickers (1933), Work of Art (1934), It Can’t 
Happen Here (1935), The Prodigal Parents (1938), and Bethel Merriday 
(1940). 

2 Selected Short Stories (New York, 1935). 

3 The New York Times has reports of twenty-four speeches that Lewis made 
between 1930 and 1940. It is safe to assume that he made a good many others 
not reported. 

4 Lewis wrote at least twelve essays which appeared in books and periodicals 
in this decade, not including those he wrote over a period of several months 
in 1937-38 as book reviewer for Newsweek. ' 

5 Lewis collaborated with Sidney Howard in adapting Dodsworth for the 
stage (produced in New York in the fall of 1934) ; with Lloyd Lewis in writing 
Jayhawker (also produced in New York in the fall of 1934) ; adapted, directed, 
and starred in the New York production of It Can’t Happen Here in 1936; and 
wrote and played the lead in a touring company in Angela Is Twenty-Two. Lewis 
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as the furor surrounding the award of the Nobel Prize to Lewis had 
died down, he seemed to retire quietly from the view of the national 
and international reading public, except for a brief flurry of public- 
ity from time to time. In only one novel written in the 1930’s, It 
Can’t Happen Here, did Lewis provoke a stir even faintly reminis- 
cent of that caused by earlier books, and although it was one of the 
most significant and timely books of the decade, it was not enough to 
alter the growing conviction of both critics and readers that some- 
thing had happened to Sinclair Lewis, ‘‘ America’s Angry Man.’’ It 
is true that in other of Lewis’s novels of the thirties, notably Ann 
Vickers and The Prodigal Parents, there still flashed occasional 
sparks of his satiric fire, but they were not the hot flames of old. 
In fact, his entire literary production from 1930 to 1940 was 
characterized much more by indecision and by an increasing amount 
of nostalgia, sentiment, and a new and surprising conservatism 
than by any other elements.° 

Yet, even the most astute student of Lewis’s career could not have 
predicted in the early years of the decade the new direction in which 
the writer would turn, for immediately before and after the award 
of the Nobel Prize to Lewis in 1930 and in the following year, he 
continued to be a one man show and the subject of considerable 
notoriety. For example, almost as soon as Lewis learned that he had 
been chosen by the Nobel Committee, he took the opportunity in a 
series of interviews and lectures to issue various pronouncements 
regarding American life, society, and literature. In one interview 
he stated that while Main Street had changed but little since 1920, 
he still had hopes the industrial age would pass and America would 
finally realize its great potential.? In a speech in New York City, 
November 25, 1930, Lewis made the charge (already familiar to his 
readers) that the nation does not take its literature seriously enough, 
although in this case he blamed the writers for not asserting 
the importance of their social role.* After he received the prize, 
Lewis declared from Berlin that he was not a reformer but a critic, 
was also active in summer stock in the late 1930’s. His novel Bethel Merriday 
was the result of his theatrical experiences. 

6 The change in Lewis can perhaps best be seen in the fact that he became 
in the 1930’s a member of both the National Institute of Arts and Letters and 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters, organizations he had savagely 
attacked in his Nobel speech. 

78. J. Woolf, ‘‘Back On Main Street With Mr. Lewis,’’ New York Times 
Book Review, LXxx (November 16, 1930), 3. 


8 Anon., ‘‘Lewis Finds Irony In ‘Serious’ America,’’ New York Times, 
LXxx (November 26, 1930), 3. 
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and that if he had his way, all the reformers would be exiled from 
America (Lewis’s whole career stands in contradiction to these state- 
ments).® In another interview in Berlin Lewis asserted that America 
had improved since the writing of Main Street and Babbitt, and 
went on to voice his affection for his country.’® Shortly after this 
Lewis charged that our colleges were not truly democratic and sug- 
gested a complete renovation of American higher education.'' In 
the same spirit of reform he maintained, in a speech given a few 
months later in New York, that the new danger confronting America 
was not the ‘‘Red menace’’ but the conservative menace, and con- 
eluded that we must find some means of restoring our lost great- 
ness.*” 

But these episodes and others, like the occasion when Lewis was 
refused the use of Washington’s Constitution Hall by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution,’* and the affair in which Lewis was 
slapped by Dreiser after he had accused Dreiser of plagiarism,** 
have little ultimate significance in the total view of Lewis’s career, 
nor do they explain why his writing in the 1930’s should suddenly 
have lost the distinctive energy and genius that had resulted in his 
being the first American to be honored with the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. The explanation for this change, however, may lie in the 
project that had fascinated Lewis for several years, one he earnestly 
attempted again and again. This absorbing project was the writing 
of a massive novel about American labor, and Lewis’s inability to 
complete it may indeed have marked a pivotal point in his career. 

® Anon., ‘‘ Lewis Would Exile All Our Reformers,’’ New York Times, uxxx 
(December 23, 1930), 3. 

10 Anon., ‘‘Lewis Holds Books Do Not Prevent War,’’ New York Times, 
LXxx (December 30, 1930), 3. 

11 Anon., ‘‘Lewis Questions Keeping Colleges,’’ New York Times, Lxxx 
(April 22, 1931), 30. 

12 Anon., ‘‘A Conservative Menace,’’ New York Times, Lxxx1 (November 1, 
1931), sec. ix, p. 2. 

13 Cf. the New York Times, Lxxx (March 13 1931), 1, for a report of this 
incident. Lewis revenged himself on the D.A.R. in It Can’t Happen Here (New 
York, 1935), pp. 5-6, where he called it as ridiculous an organization as the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

14 This event had taken place at a dinner for a visiting Russian novelist in 
March, 1931, which was attended by many literary notables. Lewis, one of 
the scheduled speakers, arose and said that he declined to speak in Dreiser’s 
presence because Dreiser had plagiarized three thousand words from Dorothy 
Thompson’s book on Russia in his own Dreiser Looks At Russia. 
The two men continued the argument after dinner and in the course of it 
Dreiser struck Lewis. Dreiser later explained that he and Mrs. Lewis had had 
access to the same material and that any similarity was accidental. For further 
details on the matter cf. the New York Times, txxx (March 21, 1931), 11; 


Iiterary Digest, cix (April 11, 1931), 15-16; and Allen and Irene Cleaton, 
Books and Battles, (Boston, 1937), p. 252. 
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Lewis had long been thinking about a novel on American labor, 
apparently for almost ten years. On December 13, 1921, even before 
the publication of Babbitt, Lewis had written to his friend and 
publisher Alfred Harcourt of his intention to make his next book 
different from the two satiric masterpieces he had already done. In 
this letter Lewis wrote: 


I think I shall make my next novel after Babbitt not satiric at all; rebellious 
as ever, perhaps, but the central character heroic. I’m already getting gleams 
for it. I see it as the biggest thing I’ve tackled.15 
Lewis was a better prophet than he realized, for the book he actually 
wrote next was Arrowsmith, whose céntral character was heroic but 
rebellious, and which Lewis later thought was his best novel. How- 
ever, the topic he had in mind when he wrote this letter was some- 
thing entirely different from medicine. It was American labor, and 
the hero of the book, although Lewis’s concept of him was often to be 
altered, was to be an outstanding and controversial labor leader like 
Eugene Debs.*® 

As it happened Lewis put this idea aside for the first time to write 
Arrowsmith, although it is somewhat ironic that one version of the 
genesis of Arrowsmith states that Lewis first got the inspiration for 
it while he was doing research on the labor book.*? This source has it 
that Lewis had gone to Chicago early in 1923 to gather material for 
his labor novel and there met Dr. Paul de Kruif, who was to become 
his technical advisor in the writing of Arrowsmith. They are sup- 
posed to have met in the office of Dr. Morris Fishbein, then editor 
of Hygeia, and become friendly at once. Soon after this meeting, 
Lewis, de Kruif, and Fishbein went to Elmhurst to see Eugene Debs, 
who was in a sanatorium there, and the idea for Arrowsmith grew 
out of the conversation on the long ride back. In this way Lewis 
decided to do a medical novel instead of the labor book, and with 
the promise of de Kruif’s help, immediately made plans to go abroad 
to get the background for his new book. 


15Harrison Smith, editor, From Main Street To Stockholm: The Letters of 
Sinclair Lewis, 1920-1930 (New York, 1952), p. 90. 

16 For much of the account of the genesis of Lewis’s labor novel and some 
of the discussion about why Lewis did not write it I am indebted to material 
in Ramon Guthrie’s valuable essay, ‘‘The Labor Novel Sinclair Lewis Never 
Wrote,’’ New York Herald Tribune Book Review, xxvim (February 10, 1952), 
1, 6. 

"41 The source for this version of the genesis of Arrowsmith is Barbara Grace 


Spayd’s introduction to a reprint editon (New York and Chicago, 1945), p. 
xxii. 
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Despite this lapse in his plans necessitated by Arrowsmith, Lewis's 
enthusiasm for the labor novel remained keen all through the rest 
of the decade. The book was tentatively titled ‘‘Neighbor,’’ and 
Lewis continued to be convinced it would be his finest work. He 
makes references to it in several of his letters to Hareourt during 
the 1920’s, references that reveal his burning ambition to write the 
novel and his high hopes for it. But always some other, more im- 
mediate, project would distract him, and he turned away from his 
preparation of the book to write, successively, Elmer Gantry and 
Dodsworth just as he had first put it aside for Arrowsmith. 

One thing remains clear, however; as often as he was to change 
his concept of the book, Lewis never gave up the idea of eventually 
writing it, no matter what he was working on. For example, by the 
spring of 1927 he had formulated a definite plan for the theme of 
the novel which was based on the life of Debs, and which was to 
have the title ‘‘The Man Who Sought God.’’ At the same time 
Lewis was stimulated in his planning for the book by the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case because it seemed to point up some of the very con- 
flicts Lewis intended to handle. A few months later the novel took 
even more definite shape on a walking trip through Alsace which 
Lewis took with Ramon Guthrie, and on this occasion Lewis pro- 
posed to build the story around the theme ‘‘Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.’’ A character was evolved 
who symbolized cynicism. He was to be called ‘‘the international 
waiter,’’ but Lewis later decided that this character deserved a 
novel all his own. The hero of the book was to be a worker who 
awakens to political awareness in his search for God and then runs 
afoul of both church and state in his quest for truth. The crisis of 
the story was to revolve on this man’s inner struggle against a 
messiah complex that threatens to destroy his humility and integrity. 

But Lewis gave up this particular idea soon after beeause he 
somehow believed that he was not yet artistically ready to write it 
(after Main Street, Babbitt, and Arrowsmith!) and he wanted the 
experience of doing one more book before attempting the labor 
novel. Thus, he still had it in mind while he wrote Dodsworth, and 
in 1929, after Dodsworth was finished, he finally made his first 
actual attempt to write it at the Vermont farm where he had settled 
with his second wife, Dorothy Thompson. However, Lewis found it 
difficult to make any headway in his work because he was disturbed 
by the crowd of experts and celebrities who were always to be found 
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in Mrs. Lewis’s presence. They not only disturbed him in his writing 
but also discouraged him in every possible way about Debs as the 
hero of the book, convinced him of the enormous complexity of the 
labor situation, and pointed out to him his lack of background for 
such a demanding task. With these deterrents and with his own 
doubt in his ability to tackle the project, it is not surprising that 
Lewis once more put the plan aside.'* 

Two years later Lewis again tried to begin the book at his Ver- 
mont farm. In the interim his enthusiasm had been sustained and 
his background strengthened by extensive reading so that he once 
more had become serious enough about the labor book to ask Louis 
Adamic to help him prepare for it. Lewis wanted Adamic to go with 
him through the industrial midwest to gather material and then to 
Europe to help in the writing. They corresponded for some time 
about this plan and then, with the indecision that was becoming 
typical of the whole project, Lewis again dropped it, probably to 
write Ann Vickers.’® 

Now, it might be well to point out here that Lewis’s indecision 
was above all not the result of a lack of interest or sympathy, for 
his feeling for the working man had already been made very clear. 
For example, Lewis had displayed almost from the beginning of his 
career a sympathy for the masses and a belief in a coming ‘‘new 
order’’ that had resulted in his joining the socialist party just after 
he left college.*° This same sympathy crept into Lewis’s books. It 
ean be seen in his five novels before Main Street, where the hero 
or heroine in each case is a perfect representative of the proletariat. 
Moreover, in Mai Street one of Carol Kennicott’s greatest anti- 
pathies toward Gopher Prairie had been its reactionary attitude 
toward labor and the farmer, while Babbitt in his brief revolt had 
stepped closest to the edge of disaster in his world by defending the 
workers of Zenith in their strike for better conditions. 

"18 The best account of Lewis’s life on his Vermont farm at this time is Jack 
Alexander’s article, “Rover Girl in Europe,” Saturday Evening Post, ccxtt 
(May 25, 1940), 20-21, passim. 

19 Cf. Louis Adamic, My America, 1928-38 (New York, 1938), pp. 96-104. 
This is another excellent source for information about Lewis’s labor novel. 

20 The Yale collection of Lewis material has his membership card in the 
Socialist party of New York, showing Lewis was a member from January, 
1911 to April, 1912. For other information bearing on Lewis’s youthful radical- 
ism, see the present writer’s ‘‘The Education of a Rebel: Sinclair Lewis at 
Yale,” New England Quarterly, xxvii (September, 1955), 372-382. Lewis’s 
socialism, it should be noted, was never of the active variety. In his case it 


seemed to be a way of expressing his rebellion, non-conformity, and romantic 
idealism, all combined. 
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Nor was Lewis’s sympathy with labor confined only to fiction, as 
is evidenced by his series of articles from Marion, North Carolina, 
in 1929, where Lewis had gone to report for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers a textile workers’ strike, the clashes between strikers 
and peace officers, and the deplorable conditions in the Southern 
textile mills. These articles of Lewis’s were not only brilliantly 
written but as openly pro-labor and as savage an attack on ‘‘the 
bosses’’ as anything in the annals of contemporary journalism.”’ 
To put it succinctly, a labor novel would have been the logical out- 
come of opinions and sympathies which Sinclair Lewis had long 
held. 

After the unsuccessful attempt in 1931 to write the labor novel, 
Lewis seems to have let the project lapse for several years. But in 
1936, heartened by the reception of Jt Can’t Happen Here, Lewis 
was again ready to work on his long-deferred book. Its plot was still 
basically similar to that of the earlier plan and in June, 1936, again 
in collaboration with Ramon Guthrie, who had been influential in 
helping Lewis work out one of the original conceptions of the book, 
Lewis started practical research for what was to be his last attempt 
at the labor novel. With his usual care for detail he traveled all over 
New England, interviewing people in different occupations and on 
all social levels. From this research the idea emerged for a new hero, 
to be called ‘‘ Roy,’’ a man from a New England village whom Lewis 
somehow visualized as a reflection of himself. But once more, and 
this time for no apparent reason, the plans for the book were sud- 
denly and completely dropped. It was as though Lewis had either 
wearied of the whole thing or finally and irrevocably convinced 
himself that he would never write his labor novel. By the end of 
that summer of 1936 Lewis was working on another book, and it 
might be added, it turned out to be one of his worst (The Prodigal 
Parents, which critics and readers joined in rejecting). 

In only one novel, his next-to-last, the mediocre The God-Seeker 
(New York, 1949), did Lewis’s projected labor book ever come to 
life, and then it was but a fragment of the original idea. To be more 
specific, only the last twenty pages of The God-Seeker are concerned 
with labor in that they deal with the supposed founding of a labor 
union in frontier Minnesota, although there seems to be a certain 
residue all through the book of parts of Lewis’s great project. For 

21 These articles were reprinted as a pamphlet by the United Textile Workers 


of America. Its title is Cheap and Contented Labor: The Picture of a Southern 
Mill Town in 1929 (New York, 1929). 
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example, Aaron Gadd, the hero of The God-Seeker, was also the 
name of the hero in one of early outlines of the labor novel. In that 
particular plan the labor book was to trace three generations of 
American radicals, beginning with a frontiersman (in The God- 
Seeker Aaron Gadd is a kind of frontiersman since he goes to mid- 
nineteenth-century Minnesota as a missionary to the Indians). It 
is also significant that Gadd’s nickname is ‘‘ Neighbor,’’ one of the 
earliest proposed titles for the unwritten labor novel which Lewis 
mentioned several times in his letters to Harcourt. Finally, the title 
of the later novel, The God-Seeker, is obviously a rephrasing of 
another of the projected titles for the labor book, ‘‘The Man Who 
Sought God.’’ In any case, The God-Seeker was a far ery from the 
kind of book Lewis had wanted to write in his plans for the labor 
novel, and one gets the feeling that it was a poor book for other 
reasons than Lewis’s waning artistic and physical powers. 

Why did Sinclair Lewis never write his labor novel? There have 
been several answers. Louis Adamic, who met Lewis when the idea 
was strong in his mind, believed that Lewis was afraid to risk doing 
a book on labor and idealism that might be unpopular. Despite his 
suecess Lewis was bothered by a feeling of insecurity about himself 
and, according to Adamic, his relationship with his new publisher, 
Doubleday Doran (Lewis had broken with Harcourt-Brace soon 
after he received the Nobel Prize). Also, Lewis’s financial obliga- 
tions were heavy : they included the payment of alimony to his first 
wife, the expense of his ceaseless traveling, and the maintenance of 
his recently acquired Vermont estate. Moreover, Adamic said, 
Lewis’s wife Dorothy was a rising literary figure in her own right 
and her success challenged both his masculine and literary pride. 
For all these reasons, Adamie concluded, Lewis feared to do a book 
on such a dangerously volatile subject as labor in a time when de- 
pression gripped the land.*? 

Another writer, Ben Stolberg; long a close friend, asserted that 
Lewis dropped the labor novel because he was intellectually and 
temperamentally unfitted for writing it, since he discovered that 
a labor leader is inextricably connected with social movements and 
he discovered that he had no flair for dealing with involved social 
and economic theories. A labor leader, Stolberg believed, unlike a 
Babbitt, has to be judged with reference to an entire movement and 
its place in society. Stolberg summed it up this way: 


22 My America, p. 53. 
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In short, a labor novel is an ideological as well as a literary enterprise, and 
Lewis is not an intellectual; his pet aversions are ‘‘highbrows’’ .... He 
knows as no one else the details of American life, but he cannot tell you 
what it all adds up to.23 

Both Adamic’s and Stolberg’s explanations are reasonable, but 
by far the most perceptive comments and deepest insights (which 
also must be critically considered) have been provided by Ramon 
Guthrie, who probably had a greater share than anyone else in help- 
ing Lewis prepare for the labor book. Guthrie coneluded that it 
was Lewis’s attitude toward his father, which was a ‘‘mixture of 
awed reverence and rankling resentment,’’ that was the determining 
factor in his inability to do the book. According to Guthrie, Lewis’s 
relationship with his father was vital in his entire literary career, 
or, as Guthrie himself put it: 

All of his best books were an affirmation of his hard-won emancipation from 
being Harry Lewis of Main Street. Yet throughout his life whenever Red stood 
on the verge of giving the true measure of himself and the forces that were in 
him, the shade of Dr. E. J., as Red always called him, snorted the phrase that 
never lost its power to bring him to heel: ‘‘ Harry, why can’t you do like any 
other boy ought to do! ’’24 

In Guthrie’s view of Lewis’s career, Lewis hated to be called 
Harry, yet was sometimes compelled to be Harry. Thus, his worst 
books, like Work of Art and Prodigal Parents, were written to please 
his father’s spirit, although they were actually at odds with his own. 
The labor novel would have been the most direct attack that the son 
had ever made on everything old Dr. Lewis represented. Lewis had 
won his success with books he felt he ought not to write. He had 
started his career with no intention of becoming ‘‘the bad boy of 
American letters,’’ as Parrington called him, but he was a natural 
rebel who revolted even against his own inclinations. Perhaps it 
was this rebellion, this refusal to be coerced, that resulted in Lewis’s 
revolt against his own compulsion to do the labor novel, a revolt 
that never let him write the book he most wanted to write. All this, 
according to Guthrie, was at the root of Sinclair Lewis’s failure to 
create the work that might have been his best. 

In the final analysis it is probably not possible to determine 
exactly why Lewis’s labor novel was never written. As has been 
demonstrated, three men, all literary men and Lewis’s friends, have 
recorded three entirely different versions of the matter. Guthrie 
suggested the psychological cause of Lewis’s feelings toward his 


23 Benjamin Stolberg, ‘‘Sinclair Lewis,’’ American Mercury, Li (October, 
1941), 455-456. This essay is also a valuable general reference. 
24‘*The Labor Novel Sinclair Lewis Never Wrote,’’ p. 6. 
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father, feelings which might be extended to include Lewis’s boy- 
hood in Minnesota and his self-identification with the very people 
and nation he satirized, yet all this did not keep Lewis from writing 
Main Street.*® Stolberg concluded that Lewis’s intellectual equip- 
ment was inadequate to the task, yet this same intellectual equip- 
ment was enough to enable Lewis to probe into the complexity of the 
medical research field in Arrowsmith. Adamic reasoned that Lewis 
was afraid to write an unpopular book, but that fear hadn’t stopped 
him from writing his enormously controversial attack on America’s 
religion and clergy, Elmer Gantry, or from predicting that America 
could succumb to fascism in It Can’t Happen Here. Above all, if 
Lewis’s career indicates any one thing, it is that he never ran from 
a fight. 

If a single factor must be chosen, it is that labor in America has 
been in such a state of flux and is so gigantic and far-reaching a 
topic that it defies the definitive treatment Lewis wanted to give it, 
although novels such as Ernest Poole’s The Harbor, Steinbeck’s In 
Dubious Battle, and Dos Passos’ USA have more or less success- 
fully handled various aspects of it. Moreover, Sinclair Lewis was a 
writer who, in his major works, was unable to confine himself to 
particular movements, but wrote in terms of the universal and the 
general; for example: the small town, the businessman, science, 
religion, the American abroad, native fascism, philanthropy, mar- 
riage, racial prejudice. To write such a book about labor in America 
was a task too great even for Lewis. However, the creative impulse 
that inspired Lewis to attempt the great American labor novel in 
the 1930’s did not go completely to waste, for it was channeled into 
other books. But no matter what fame or fortune his later books 
brought, and there was much of both, Sinclair Lewis was never again 
to reach the literary heights he had already scaled, and it is very 
likely that the novel he left unwritten marked the crossroads in his 
career.*® 

25 Cf. the present writer’s ‘‘Sinclair Lewis’ Minnesota Boyhood,’’ Minnesota 
History, xxxiv (Fall, 1954), 85-89. 

26 Grace Hegger Lewis’s recent book, With Love From Gracie (New York, 
1956), pp. 209-216 offers further comment on Lewis’s labor novel. She quotes 
letters by Lewis written to her from Chicago in late August, 1922, which 
indicate that Lewis met Debs in 1922 and that Lewis was discouraged about 
his projected labor novel from the beginning. The book also notes Lewis’s 
supposed inability to visualize a representative central character and his con- 


sistent lack of sympathy with the labor movement because: of its sectarian 
quarrels and its predominant membership of ‘‘plain boobs.’’ 





John Cleveland and the Satiric Couplet in the 
Restoration 
By Joun L. KiMMEyY 
University of South Carolina 


John Cleveland’s part in the development of seventeenth-century 
poetry has never clearly or fully been recognized by either critics 
or scholars, who too often have dismissed him as a freak or a fool 
for his incorrigible and fantastic wit. Whereas no one reads him 
today except as a footnote to the decline of metaphysical poetry, 
in his own time he was all the rage. His contemporaries ranked him 
among the best poets in England.’ Aspiring wits of the 1640’s and 
1650’s imitated his satire, borrowed his conceits, and mimicked his 
language in their attempts to Clevelandize as ingeniously as the 
master. So successful were they that a school of poetry bearing his 
name flourished briefly in the mid-1650’s, and Clevelandism became 
a distinctive manner of writing which influenced significantly 
Restoration verse satire. 

Nowhere is his contribution to that period and that genre more 
evident than in the couplet. For one whose cadences moved so un- 
evenly and uncertainly despite their intermittent smoothness and 
exactness and whose metrical range was so limited, Cleveland had 
an exceptional influence upon the Restoration satiric couplet. 
Dryden and Butler both learned from him how to speed up, lighten, 
roughen, and dramatize a caustic or burlesque line.? Oldham studied 
his rhythm to effect its whiplash sharpness. To no other English 
satirist prior to 1660 could they look for such brilliant examples. 
Joseph Hall, Marston, and Donne were too irregular and harsh for 
their tastes. Wither was too flat and dull. Although Dryden men- 
"1 Henry B[elayse], wrote in An English Traveler’s First Curiosity (1657): 
‘«What nation can show more refined wits . . . our Shakespear, our Beaumont, 
our Fletcher, our Dunn, our Randol, our Crashaw, our Cleveland, our Sidney, our 
Bacon ...’’ His. MSS Comm., Report of MSS in Various Collections, u (Lon- 
don, 1903), 194. For an account of Cleveland’s reputation during the seven- 
teenth century see Arthur H. Nethercot, ‘‘The Reputation of the ‘Metaphysical 
Poets’ during the Seventeenth Century,’’ JEGP, xxut (1924), 178-181, Twenty- 
nine editions of his poetry were published from 1647 to 1699. 

2 For evidence of Dryden’s close reading of Cleveland see his criticism of him 
in An Essay on Dramatic Poesie (1668), Essays of John Dryden, ed. by W. P. 
Ker (Oxford, 1926), 1, 52-53. John Aubrey mentions the friendship between 


Cleveland and Butler in Brief Lives, ed. by Oliver Lawson Dick (London, 1950), 
p-. 46. 
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tioned Waller and Denham as his models, he could not find in their 
work couplets adequate for his needs. Their ‘‘turns,’’ their easy 
and pleasing meter with its liquid measures and graceful balance 
and antithesis would not serve for the plunging, thrusting lines of 
his satires which required a more virile and varied music. Certainly 
Oldham could find no one before him who handled the curse with 
such vigor and flexibility. Nor did Butler have any recent English 
burlesque poet to follow except Cleveland since the last important 
one had been John Skelton in the sixteenth century. 

Although Dryden never wrote his contemplated study of English 
prosody, he suggested in his critical essays on the drama, heroic 
poetry, and satire the type of couplet proper for each of these forms. 
For instance, in A Discourse Concerning the Original and Progress 
of Satire (1693) he rejected the metrical devices of Butler, and 
incidentally of Donne, as being too confining, trivial, and undigni- 
fied for the work of satire. Favoring a smoother, tighter, and more 
majestic couplet which would elevate the mean manner of the genre 
by lofty words and numbers, he proposed uniting the splendor of 
the heroic poem with the venom of satire. Since satire was simply a 
‘*species’’ of the heroic, there was no reason why the same elegance 
and regularity should not be fundamental to both, why the ‘‘beauti- 
ful turns’’ of Waller should not be preferred to the ‘‘ points of wit 
and quirks of epigrams’’ found in Cowley.’ 

Of course, by censuring Butler, Donne, and Cowley and lauding 
Waller, Dryden appears to be excluding Cleveland from the group 
of poets who shaped his satirie couplet. However, this essay, written 
almost ten years after his major satires, does not reflect the whole 
of his actual practice, particularly as shown in such a rugged 
lampoon as The Medal (1682). Nor does it completely agree with his 
previously expressed opinion on meter in ‘‘To the Memory of Mr. 
Oldham’’ (1684) where he speaks of wit that will shine through 
‘‘the harsh cadence of a rugged line.’’ Within the framework of the 
heroie couplet he ranged from the looseness of burlesque to the 
roughness of invective, depending on pauseless lines, frequent 
enjambment, shifting caesuras, a surprising number of monosyllabic 
lines, and an occasional double rhyme and pyrrhie fifth foot. With- 
out degenerating into carelessness or harshness this latitude created 
a pliant, pulsing line which never lost its sureness or control. Nor 
did it sacrifice energy for evenness, variety for strictness. When he 


2 Essays of John Dryden, 11, 105-110. 
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cursed his opponents, he echoed the fierce metrical energy Cleveland 
displayed in his condemnation of the Scots: 


But ’tis reserved! Till Heaven plague you worse, 

Be objects of an epidemic curse. 

First, may your brethren, to whose viler ends 

Your power hath bawded, cease to count you friends, 
And, prompted by the dictate of their reason, 

Reproach the traitors though they hug the treason: 
And may their jealousies increase and breed 

Till they confine your steps beyond the Tweed: 

In foreign nations may your loath’d name be 

A stigmatizing brand of tateny ‘ 


This curse is blunter, more monosyllabic, less rhetorical and precisely 
patterned than Dryden’s. The half-lines are not so clearly defined 
or arranged in such subtle and complex designs. But the accents 
like Dryden’s are sharp, the rhythm intense and staunchly con- 
trolled, the lines effectively divided between those with medial 
caesuras and those with no pauses whatsoever. Dryden tidied up 
Cleveland’s type of formal curse by employing more balance, yet 
he kept the strong beat and the scornful speaking voice, the swift, 
keen phrasing, and the firm closure: 


Thase let me curse; what vengeance will they urge, 
Whose ordures neither plague nor fire can purge; 
Nor sharp experience can to duty bring, 

Nor angry Heaven, nor a forgiving king! 

In gospel-phrase their chapmen they betray; 

Their shops are dens, the buyer is their prey. 

The knack of trades is living on the spoil; 

They boast ev’n when each other they beguile. .. . 
All hands unite of every jarring sect; 

They cheat the country first, and then infect. 

They for God’s cause their monarchs dare dethrone, 
And they’ll be sure to make his cause their own.5 


Besides refining this slashing, vitriolic manner, Dryden adopted 
certain metrical tricks of Cleveland’s couplets. The Civil War poet 
used polysyllabic words not so much for ironing out a line as for 
heightening a point of wit, setting off a rhyme word, slowing down 
the meter. One of his most outstanding examples occurs in ‘‘The 
King’s Disguise’’: ‘‘O that stenography of fate.’’ The main word 
dominates the line metrically as well as rhetorically. The same is 
true of the following famous verse from Part I of Absalom and 
Achitophel: ‘‘Before polygamy was made a sin.’’ Examples of this 
~ 4 Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, ed. by George Saintsbury, m1 (Oxford, 
1921), 61. All references to Cleveland’s poems are from this edition. 

5 The Poetical. Works of John Dryden, ed. by George R. Noyes (Boston, 1909), 


ll. 187-194 and ll. 197-200, p. 130. All references to Dryden’s poems are from 
this edition, 
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device abound in Dryden’s work from such a line as ‘‘But sure 
thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit’’ in Mac Flecknoe to ‘‘A conventicle 
of gloomy sullen saints’’ in The Medal.° 

The trick of modifying the final rhyme of a couplet with a 
polysyllabie adjective or adverb is another device of Cleveland’s 
which later became popular. It either marks off the long word dis. 
tinetly or leads up to it climactically and at the same time stamps 
out its own derision or humor in an unforgettable manner: ‘‘ Thus 
every heteroclite part’’ (1. 59, p. 29); ‘‘Like leeches; thus they 
physically thirst’’ (1. 85, p. 59). Dryden depended mainly on 
adverbs to gain rhetorical or dramatic effect in this position: 
‘‘Turn rebel and run popularly mad”’ (1. 336, p. 113); ‘‘Sucking 
for them were med’cinally good’’ (1. 150, p. 130). But he was not 
opposed to a spicy adjective placed in a sensitive position: ‘‘The 
vital warmth of euckoldizing juice’’ (1. 339, p. 142); ‘‘An omer 
even of Hebronitish grain’’ (1. 333, p. 142). 

Cleveland’s rhymes did not influence Dryden so much as they 
did Butler, for they are more suitable for burlesque than formal 
satire. But Dryden handled a few polysyllabie rhymes in much the 
same fashion as his predecessor. Where Cleveland wrote of Charles 
I’s disguise during his flight to the Scots in 1646, 


As if thy blacks were of too faint a dye 

Without the tincture of tautology, (p. 53) 
Dryden used the same type of contrast between long and short rhyme 
words in his ridicule of Shadwell: 


Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology. (ll. 29-30, p. 134) 
’? ““anarehy,’’ 


> 


His other polysyllabic rhymes such as ‘‘impenitence, 
and ‘‘prerogative’’ resemble in kind Cleveland’s ‘‘ hermaphrodite,’ 
‘*phlebotomy,’’ and ‘‘sophisticate.’’ Like the latter’s they finish off 
the couplet in much the same flamboyant fashion that the poet set 
in ‘‘The Rebel Scot’’: 

They’re citizens o’ th’ world; they’re all in all; 

Scotland’s a nation epidemical. (p. 58) 
Matching a monosyllabic with a polysyllabie rhyme word, Dryden 
achieves the same resounding conclusion: 


Let Israel’s foes suspect his heav’nly call, 
And rashly judge his writ apocryphal. (ll. 664-665, p. 118) 


6In the Dunciad polysyllabic words are Pope’s favorite instrument for pro- 
ducing withering contempt. Geoffrey Tillotson notes this characteristic of 
Pope’s verse in On the Poetry of Pope, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1950), pp. 139-140. 
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To what extent Cleveland determined Dryden’s use of antithesis 
and balance cannot be definitely settled. But undoubtedly in his 
reading of the pre-Restoration poet he must have been struck by 
certain lines and couplets which stood out because of their polish 
and precision. With swiftness and rigorous clarity they expose or 
scorn or praise. Although they lack the ease and undulation of 
Waller’s verses, they provide the satirist with a scalpel that could 
prick the skin or cut to the heart in a flash: ‘‘ How to be dressed, or 
how to lisp abroad’’ (1. 72, p. 58). Dryden displays the same dexter- 
ity : ‘‘ How safe is treason and how sacred ill’’ (1. 182, p. 112). The 
force of Cleveland’s trochaic substitution, ‘‘Geld your loose wits and 
let your Muse be spayed’’ (1. 2, p. 21), was not lost upon Dryden, 
who used the same type of balanced line and medial caesura: ‘‘ Born 
for a scourge of wit, and flail of sense’’ (1. 89, p. 135). In a number 
of instances Dryden relied upon verbs and verbals to strengthen his 
syntactic balance supporting a contrast in thought in the fashion of 
_ Cleveland, who wrote: ‘‘Inspired within and yet possessed without”’ 
(1. 40, p. 54). Dryden’s examples are compact and cutting. ‘‘ Rais’d 
in extremes, and in extremes decried’’ (1. 109, p. 111) and 
‘*Promis’d a play and dwindled to a faree’’ (1. 182, p. 136). But 
what Dryden learned best was Cleveland’s trick of sticking his 
opponent with a sharp antithesis in the second line of a couplet which 
was witty as well as pointed. Where Cleveland rallies the Royalists 
after Charles’s death, 


Let Christians then use otherwise this blood; 
Detest the act, yet turn it to their good, (p. 93) 


Dryden demolishes Shadwell with the same kind of surprising 
reversal in the second line: 


When wine had given him courage to blaspheme, 
He curses God, but God before curs’d him. (ll. 466-467, p. 143) 
Enjambment is another aspect of Cleveland’s verse which Dryden 
seems to have studied carefully. One type of run-on he imitated 
drives over for two feet into the next line until it strikes a caesura 
as in Cleveland’s couplet : : 


Not all the buckets in a country quire ‘ 
Shall quench my rage. A poet should be feared ... (p. 56) 


Dryden, though not gaining such speed and intensity, achieves the 
same metrical thrust into the second verse : 


Now wonder’d why so long they had obeyed 
An idol monarch, which their hands had made... (ll. 63-64, p. 110) 
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Pauseless lines, one right after another with no decided break either 
at the end or middle, are a feature of Cleveland’s couplets. Where 
the poet spits out his venom without taking a breath, 


By Scotch invasion to be made a prey 
To such pigwiggin myrmidons as they, (p. 57) 


Dryden releases his malice more slowly but with the same tight 
binding of the lines together: 
In contemplation of whose ugly scars 
They curs’d the memory of civil wars. (ll. 73-74, p. 110) 
Another illustration of this device is in the following couplet where 
the run-on heightens the fervor of the poem by lashing the lines 
tensely together : 
And where’s the stoic can his wrath appease 
To see his country sick of Pym’s disease? (p. 56) 
Dryden hesitates more emphatically at the end of the first line, 
though again his meter is very similar to Cleveland’s in the way in 
which it rushes along : 


And pity never ceases to be shown 
To him who makes the people’s wrongs his own. (ll. 725-726, p. 118) 


One further kind of enjambment Cleveland used and Dryden echoed 
was that in which the caesura comes toward the end of the first line: 


But that there’s charm in verse, I would not quote 

The name of Scot without an antidote. (p. 57) 
Though not binding the couplet smoothly, this tends to accelerate 
the second line and catapult it to a conclusion so that the rhymes 
elap sharply. Dryden followed the procedure without the same 
hurrying and pushing of the words along to the completion of the 
couplet : 


But short shall be his reign: his rigid yoke 
And tyrant pow’r will puny sects provoke. (ll. 302-303, p. 132) 

Still another device Cleveland employed in his work that became 
an important part of Restoration verse satire was anti-climax or 
dramatic surprise at the conclusion of the couplet. Climbing toward 
a peak of praise, the lines unexpectedly turn in a new direction to 
effect ridicule, scorn, or humor. In most cases the pivotal point is 
the tag end of the second line as in this attack on the trimmer John 
Williams, Archbishop of York: 


These speak him not; but if you’ll name him right, 
Call him Religion’s Hermaphrodite. (p. 70) 
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The poet inflates the object of his satire in the first verse, or at least 
points toward such inflation, in order to deflate more devastatingly 
in the second. Pope, of course, perfected the technique in The Rape 
of the Lock, where it is so well suited to the ridicule of the affected 
and the pretentious: 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.? 
Cleveland, though not so subtle, could still perform the trick with 
great gusto: 

In fine the name of Rupert thunders so, 

Kimbolton’s but a rumbling wheelbarrow. (p. 67) 
One of the first to introduce such an ironie reversal into the heroic 
couplet, he paved the way for the dramatic use of it by Dryden in 
his satirical portraits :° 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretense, 

But Sh- never deviates into sense. (ll. 19-20, p. 134) 

Actually the one quality of Cleveland’s numbers that affected 
Dryden the most, and, as Mark Van Doren notes, gave him his 
‘‘metrical cue on more than one occasion’’ is their ‘‘momentous 
directness’’; that is, their rapidity, vigor, and terseness.* They 
can sum up, scorn, contrast, and curse with remarkable audacity. 
Part of this is due to the placing of adjectives and adverbs before 
the rhyme words, to the stamping out of tart balance and antithesis, 
and to the controlled running-on. But even more important is the 
pauseless line which Cleveland resorted to again and again to whip 
his verses into shape, to make them charge or sprint or leap forward : 

O that I could vote myself a poet (1. 1, p. 62) 
Encountering with a brother of the cloth (1. 9, p. 43) 
Religion for their seamstress and their cook (1. 104, p. 59) 
Dryden fired the same kind of rapid, ringing line on several 
oceasions : 
O that my pow’r to saving were confin’d (1. 999, p. 122) 
Repelling from his-breast the raging god (1. 137, p. 136) 
Impoverish’d and depriv’d of all command (1. 94, p. 110) 


7 The Complete Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, ed. by Henry W. Boynton 
(Boston, 1903), Canto 3, ll. 7-8, p. 93. 

8 For a discussion of the subtle way in which Dryden uses this ‘‘dramatic 
tension’’ in his satirical portraits see Wallace Cable Brown, The Triumph of 
Form (Chapel Hill, 1948), pp. 27-28. 

® Mark Van Doren, John Dryden: A Study of his Poetry (New York, 1946), 
p. 72. 
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It was not only directness that Cleveland taught the author of The 
Medal and Mac Flecknoe; it was also movement, the fast, piercing 
movement of political satire that never wavered or lost its momen- 
tum. Dryden may have decried Cleveland’s fanciful wit as hard and 
unnatural, but he showed in his criticism of him how meticulously 
he had read the great wit of the Civil War period. In his satiric 
couplets he showed how much he had learned from him. 

Oldham like Dryden was no casual reader and imitator of Cleve- 
land. He borrowed conceits, motifs, and words liberally, for in the 
savage denunciation of the satirist he found the kind of political 
invective he himself was trying to express.’° However, it is in the 
vigorous music of his couplets that Cleveland’s influence can best 
be detected. His Satyrs upon the Jesuits (1681) carries to an extreme 
the driving, slashing meter Cleveland had introduced in his political 
satires. Oldham employed the same tight monosyllabic line to gain 
speed and intensity, the same strong accents at the beginning of a 
line to thrust it forward, the same heavy caesuras for emphasis. 
Also his use of exclamation points and polysyllabie rhymes resembles 
his precursor’s in couplet after couplet. In fact, if you place many 
verses of each poet side by side without designating their authors, it 
is difficult to distinguish them from a metrical standpoint. The only 
difference occurs in long passages where Cleveland displays a more 
formal and finished couplet. He also exercises more control over his 
half-line units and is careful to make the most effective use of his 
balance and antithesis. He never allows his passion to overcome 
his form. 

A couplet which exhibits many of the characteristics of Cleve- 
land’s meter found in Oldham is the violent one from ‘‘The Rebel 
Seot’’: 

Scots are like witches; do but whet your pen, 

Seratch till the blood come, they’ll not hurt you then. (p. 57) 
Oldham’s couplet similar to this has the same dramatic trochaic 
foot at the beginning of each line, the same marked pauses, and the 
same predominance of monosyllables to hammer out sharply the 
fierceness of the satire. The lines are hurried along with almost 
the same swiftness : 


10 Weldon M. Williams discusses Cleveland’s influence upon Oldham, ex- 
clusive of the couplet, in ‘‘The Influence of Ben Jonson’s Catiline upon John 
Oldham’s Satyrs upon the Jesuits,’’ ELH, x1 (March, 1944), 58-60. He believes 
that the influence is mainly confined to the Prolog and the second Satyr; 
however, all through the poem the language, conceits, and meter echo Cleveland. 
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Strike, and avenge, let impious Atheists say, 

Chance guides the World, and has usurp’d thy Sway.1! 
They lack, of course, Cleveland’s precision in dividing up his verses 
into two firm halves, his beginning each unit after the caesura with a 
heavy accent to gain greater emphasis, and his skillful grouping of 
strong stresses as in ‘‘the blood come.’’ But the resemblance between 
the two couplets shows clearly that Oldham had studied closely the 
work of the most popular political satirist before the Restoration 
and had attempted to model his satiric meter on it. 

There are other striking examples of the metrical tricks he learned 
from Cleveland. For instance, the rhyming of monosyllabic and 
polysyllabie words by setting off the former with a pause is certainly 
a distinct feature of Cleveland’s poems he could not fail to observe. 
The device heightens the tag end of the second verse of the couplet 
either for the sake of humor or vituperation. Cleveland most fre- 
quently used the contrast of rhyme words for the sake of ridicule : 


They fear the giblets of his train, they fear 
Even his dog, that four-legged cavalier. (p. 65) 


Oldham stressed the rhyme of the second verse for the sake of under- 
lining his anger and indignation: 

Denies with Oaths the Fact, until it be 

Less Guilt to own it than the Perjury. (p. 29) 
Again he is not as effective as Cleveland because of his inept use of 
the caesura in the second line and his failure to place the pause closer 
to the end of the line in the first verse. But in punctuating lines 
with exclamation points he is just as successful as Cleveland, who 
inserts a strong medial pause in the first line of his satire on 
Smectymnuus: ‘‘Smectymnuus! The goblin makes me start!’’ Old- 
ham belittles the Jesuits in the same dramatic fashion: ‘‘Room for 
the Martyr’d Saints! Behold they come!’’ (p. 30) He approximates 
Cleveland’s line ‘‘Ring the bells backward! I am all on fire’’ (1. 
5, p. 56) with ‘‘ How goodly was the Sight! How fine the Show”’ (p. 
14), another example of strong pauses to intensify the emotion of 
the line. 

Parallel construction in order to stress a point was a much more 
common practice with Oldham than Cleveland. His type of satire, 
depending to a greater extent on direct denunciation rather than on 
witty sallies, had need of such a rhetorical device. However, it also 


11 The Works of John Oldham, Together with his Remains (London, 1722), 1, 
16. All references to Oldham’s poem are from this edition. 
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plays a prominent part in Cleveland’s ‘‘The Scots Apostacy’’ where 
he curses the Scots in no uncertain terms: 


Let not the sun afford one gentle ray 

To give you comfort of a summer’s day ... 

Let provoked princes send them all to you: 

Your state a chaos be where not the Law. (p. 61) 
Oldham scourges the Jesuits with the same kind of parallel con- 
struction and monosyllabic persistence. Both poets break their lines 
for the most part strongly in the middle with Cleveland tending 
toward the more rapid, pauseless line: 


Let them with Sackcloth discipline their Skins 

And scourge them for their Madness, and their Sins, 
Let pining Anchorets in Grottos starve, 

Who from the Liberties of Nature swerve. (p. 45) 

At times Oldham’s couplets resemble Cleveland’s ‘so closely in 
structure that he seems to be deliberately copying them. For 
instance, the latter’s praise of Prince Rupert vibrates with a rhetori- 
eal bravado that certainly Oldham must have noted: 


Go on, brave Prince, and make the world confess 
Thou art the greater world and that the less. (p. 67) 


For his imitation of it is quite exact even to the point of the antithesis 


in the second line broken solidly in the middle by a eaesura : 


Go on, ye mighty Champions of our Cause, 
Maintain our Party, and subdue our Foes. (p. 36) 
But the clearest evidence of borrowing involves Cleveland’s Cain- 
Scot distich, his most famous and widely celebrated couplet with its 
clever identification of Cain and the Seots and its ironie balance 
and antithesis: 
Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom; 
Not forced him wander but confined him home! (p. 58) 
Oldham attempts to reproduce this couplet but his imitation fails 
because of the lack of a witty conceit and an absence of clear, concise 
antithesis in the second line upon which the whole couplet must turn : 


Had he [Cain] been Jesuit, had he put on 
Their Savage Cruelty; the rest had gone. (p. 26) 

While Cleveland’s satiric couplets were examined meticulously 
by Dryden and Oldham, his burlesque meter was not entirely neg- 
lected in the Restoration. Only Butler, however, benefited from it 
directly, for the doggerel that accompanied the comic genre received 
limited recognition by the poets, who objected to the manner in 
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which the four-foot line and the humorous rhymes debased the dig- 
nity of true poetry and put it on a level with popular verse. Putten- 
ham had set the pattern for the rejection in The Art of English 
Poesy (1589) where he scorned Skelton for his ‘‘short distaunces and 
short measures, pleasing onely the popular eare’’ and his ‘‘rude’’ 
rhymes that were not ‘‘even, just and melodius.’’!*? Dryden, though 
admiring Hudibras for its great good sense, decried the undignified 
jocularity of the verse because of its double and triple rhymes that 
popped up too quickly and its octosyllabie line that provided no 
oportunity for medial eaesuras and variation of feet and pause. It 
was like playing tennis constantly at the net with short strokes. 
Furthermore, the meter represented as much a degrading of the 
true, lofty, satiric expression as that of Donne’s with its discord, 
ellipsis, and broken lines.’* 


‘ 


The most complete and revealing description of the burlesque 
couplet in the seventeenth century was written by an anonymous 
author in 1698 as part of the ‘‘ Advertisement’’ to his Hudibrastic 
poem Pendragen; or, The Carpet Knight. Besides the short line and 
the double and triple rhymes he enumerated other ‘‘laws of Bur- 
lesque,’’ such as changing the accent for the sake of rhyme, altering 
pronunciation, omitting consonants, borrowing from all languages, 
ending lines with prepositions, splitting a word between two lines, 
employing too many monosyllables on some oceasions and too many 
line-filling words on others, and finally eschewing all refining and 
polishing.** Obviously the eritie was thinking of Butler, for no other 
poet marshalled all of these devices together so imposingly in one 
poem. He became notorious for them although they were not all of 
his own invention. Just as he found a burlesque approach to a 
subject, a burlesque language and wit displayed in Cleveland’s 
work, so did he find there a couplet appropriate for his material. 

While Cleveland never used the four-foot line, he exhibits certain 
other features prominent in burlesque meter: amusing multiple 
rhymes, wrenched aecents, convenient mispronunciations, mono- 
syllabic lines as well as those with words from four to seven syllables 
long, and elision. In other words, his poems contain most of the 


12 Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. by G. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904), n, 
87. 

13 Essays of John Dryden, 11, 105-106. 

14 This “Advertisement” is quoted by Richmond P. Bond, English Burlesque 
Poetry, 1700-1750 (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 34-35. 
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elements of burlesque doggerel which the anonymous critic pointed 
out as present in Hudibras. Only the division of words between lines 
and the use of triple rhymes are missing. Of course, Cleveland does 
not equal Butler’s varied and clever rhymes, employ Latin and 
foreign terms so frequently and amusingly, or achieve the surprise 
and the ludicrous shock he springs upon the reader time after time. 
Yet it is evident that Butler borrowed from his friend with respect 
to meter just as he did with respect to language and imagery. 

The most obvious device he borrowed was his rhyme, which he 
considered a jest all by itself. Cleveland showed him how to clown 
and tease with clever tag words appropriate for closing a couplet 
with zest: 


For man and wife make one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. (p. 28) 


Faith, ery St. George! Let them go to ’t and stickle 
Whether a conclave or a conventicle. (p. 48) 


Wishing the world had but one general neck, 

His glutton blade might have found game in Smec. (p. 48) 
Although he used the shorter line and placed the rhymes in dif- 
ferent contexts, Butler’s imitations are unmistakable : 

In Soul and Body two unite, 


To Make up one Hermaphrodite. 


He us’d to lay about and stickle, 
Like Ram, or Bull at Conventicle. 


The Hand (k) erchief about the neck 

(Canonical Crabat of Smeck . . .15 
The first couplet is part of a whole passage which he took over from 
Cleveland almost verbatim. Its comie impact stems from the long 
formidable word so incongruous yet so apt for the ridicule of the 
lovers. In the other two borrowed sets of rhyme the slight wrench 
of the polysyllabie word in the second line of the second couplet and 
the slang term ‘‘Smee’’ that Cleveland coined both provide 
humorous rhyming appropriate to burlesque. 

Besides exaggerated rhymes Butler found in Cleveland’s work 
certain other methods for lightening, twisting, and perverting his 
tag ends. One was the omission of consonants or vowels and the 
insertion of apostrophes. The device was not original with Cleveland, 
but he exploited it more extensively than earlier verse satirists : 


15 Samuel Butler, Hudibras, ed. by A. R. Waller (Cambridge, Eng.), p. 215, p. 
39, p. 89. All following references are from this edition. 
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The stage in a triumphant sort 
Now e’en John Lilburn take’em for’t! (p. 86) 
Indulging in this practice far more regularly and with more hilari- 
ous results, Butler improved upon the technique of his friend, using 
the same rhyme combinations : 
And Men as often dangled for ’t, 
And yet will never leave the Sport. (p. 213) 
The shorter line, the quicker return of the rhyme, and the more 
vivid application of elision all tend to make such a device stand out 
more conspicuously in Hudibras. 

The wrenching of the accent of a word for the sake of rhyme is 
still another trick which became a stock-in-trade of the burlesque 
poet and which Cleveland and the Elizabethan satirists before him 
had employed. These early poets, however, used it for the purpose 
of roughness rather than ridicule, for jarring the nerves rather than 
for tickling the funny bone. Cleveland’s practice lay between the 
two extremes : 


... call her the squared circle; say 
She is the very rule of Algebra. (p. 24) 


Butler changed the accent more drastically and comically, deliber- 
ately putting together words which needed to be twisted in order 
to rhyme. But he often plucked the original idea from his friend’s 
couplets: 


And wisely tell what hour 0’ th’ day 
The Clock doth strike, by Algebra. (p. 6) 

One other outstanding device of the burlesque couplet also appears 
in Cleveland’s poems and undoubtedly influenced Butler. It is the 
use of high-sounding bombast for rhyme. Here Cleveland with his 
clever, ludicrous language can be said to have a direct effect upon 
Butler: 

(So by an abbey’s skeleton of late 
I heard an echo supererogate ... (p. 76) 
Appearing in the octosyllabie line, this type of word achieves far 
more fantastic and funny results, spreading its bulk like a sawdust 
monster : 
That some occult design doth lie 
In bloody Cynarctomachy. (p. 22) 
Some of Cleveland’s words for this purpose are ‘* periphrasis,’’ ‘‘im- 
propriate,’’ ‘‘concorporate,’’ and ‘‘superinstitute.’’ Butler relied 
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on the same kind of verbosity with such terms as ‘‘vitilitigation,’’ 
‘*nuncheons,’’ and ‘‘ prevaricate,’’ terms which sound so big and 
mean so little. They not only provide for the necessary double and 
off-rhymes of burlesque but also add witty surprise and absurdity 
to the verses because of their position in the couplet. More ingeni- 
ously than any other aspect of a burlesque poem, such roguish 
rhymes create the tempo of the style and establish that incongruity 
between the expression and the content which is the essence of such 
poetry. No other element of the genre calls attention to itself so 
vividly and characterizes the type of poetry so dramatically. 

Hence, it is clear that Cleveland’s meter pointed ahead in two 
different directions. At the end of one line of influence lay such 
satires as The Medal and Absalom and Achitophel with their swift, 
stinging half-lines pivoting on balance and antithesis, incisive 
pauses, and crisp rhymes all tending toward a firm but resilient 
eadence. At the end of the other line lay the burlesque Hudibras 
with its tumbling rhythms, clownish rhymes, and tricky elisions all 
leading to loose and at times reckless numbers. No two types of 
meter could be farther apart or less likely to be practiced by the 
same poet. 

In Cleveland’s work, however, they function side by side, for 
while on the one hand he was refining his couplet in accordance with 
the standards of Waller and Denham, on the other hand he was still 
bound to the Elizabethan convention of roughness. Symmetrical 
polysyllabie lines that divide neatly in the middle and stop sharply 
at the end are surrounded by dissonant monosyllables, distorted 
accents, and careless verses that avoid balance or closure. From the 
standpoint of satiric meter, then, his poems are a mixture of the 
old discords and the new harmonies and demonstrate forcibly the 
metrical uncertainty that existed at mid-century before the rough 
elements burst into burlesque and those composing smoothness eased 
their way into formal satire. Although clearly not an original or 
artistic handler of the heroic couplet in long passages or whole 
poems, he was a successful innovator within the scope of individual 
lines and couplets, one from whom the Restoration poets learned 
more than they realized and borrowed more than they were willing 
to acknowledge. 





Rochester's “Scepter” Lampoon on Charles II 
By Davin M. VietH 


University of Kansas 


One of the most important poems ascribed to John Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester, is the vigorous and colorful satire on King Charles II 
beginning ‘‘In th’ isle of Britain long since famous grown.’’ Besides 
ridiculing the King for sacrificing regal responsibility to sexual 
pleasure, this obscene lampoon includes vivid references to Louis 
XIV of France, to Charles’s brother James (later King James II), 
and to two of Charles’s mistresses, Nell Gwyn and Louise de 
Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth. A hitherto unrecorded manu- 
seript text of the poem reads as follows: 


In the Isle of great Britain long since famous grown 
For breeding the best C----in Christendom 
There now dos live ah! may he long survive 
The easiest King, and best bred Man alive 
Him no Ambition moves to get renown 
Like the French fool that wanders up and down 
Starving his souldiers hazarding his Crown 
Peace is his aim, his gentilnesse is such 
And those he Loves, he loves for f much 
Nor are his high desires above his strength 
His Scepter and his P---- are of a length. 
And she that plays with one may play with t’other 
And make him litle wiser then his Brother. 
of Kings are like Buffons at Court 
Wee let ’em rule, because they make us Sport. 
His the Sawey’st one that e’re did swive 
The Proudest, Peremptory’st P---- alive. 
What e’re Religion or his Laws say on't 
He will break thorough all to come at C--- 
Restlesse he rowls about from Whore to whore 
A merry monarch, scandalous, and poor. 
Oh! Dearest Carwell dearest of all Dears 
The best releif of my Declining years 
Oh! how I mourn thy fortune and thy fate 
To love so well and be belov’d so late. 
Yet still his graceless Ballocks hung an arse 
Nothing could serve his disobedient Tarse 
This to evinee, it were too long to tell you 
The painfull hips of his laborious Nelly 
Hands, fingers, arms, mouth C--- and thighs 
To raise the limb which she each night enjoys 
All Monarchs I hate and the thrones that they sit on 
From the Hector of France to the Cully of Britain! 


1 This text is found in the collection of Mr. James M. Osborn, of Yale Univer 
sity, in a manuscript catalogued as Chest II, Number 1. The words represented 
by initial letter and dash are not editorial alterations on my part. Like all 
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Despite the inherent interest of this poem (hereafter called, for 
reference purposes, the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon), little effort has been 
made either to establish its authenticity or to investigate the cireum- 
stances surrounding its composition. Students of Rochester have 
generally accorded it an unchallenged position in the eanon. John 
Hayward (1926) and Quilter Johns (1933) printed it in their col- 
lections of Rochester’s works; Johannes Prinz (1927) and John 
Harold Wilson (1948) accepted it as genuine, as did Vivian de Sola 
Pinto in his biography of Rochester (1935). Pinto took an especially 
strong stand in his biography, finding in the poem ‘‘a portrait of the 
King which is worth all the elaborate descriptions of the historians” 
and praising its ‘‘mixture of irony, contempt, and genuine affection 

. of which only Rochester was eapable.’’ In light of these state- 
ments, it is surprising that in his recent edition of Rochester's poetry 
(1953), without giving any reasons, Pinto relegates the lampoon to 
his appendix of doubtful poems.” 

Pinto’s misgivings about the authenticity of the ‘‘scepter’’ 
lampoon seem less surprising, however, when we consider the scanty 
evidence on which it has hitherto been attributed to Rochester. 
Indeed, this evidence is limited to ascriptions accompanying printed 
versions in several early collections which are manifestly unreliable. 
Moreover, these printed versions, including their aseriptions, were 
all apparently derived from the earliest published appearance of 
the poem, as a textual collation shows; hence they cannot be assumed 
to provide independent testimony. So far as is known, the lampoon 
was first published in Poems on Affairs of State, 1697 (p. 181). 
From the numerous editions of this miscellany came the versions in 
A New Collection of Poems Relating to State Affairs, 1705 (p. 152), 
and in the collection first published in 1707 as the Miscellaneous 


other texts of the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon which I have examined, this one contains 
numerous corruptions; in the first line, for example, most versions omit the 
supernumerary word ‘‘great.’’ I wish to thank Mr. Osborn and the officials 
of the Princeton University Library for permitting me to use unpublished 
manuscript material in their possession. For helpful criticisms during the 
preparation of this paper I am indebted to Mr. Osborn and to Professors George 
Lord, of Yale University, and Walter King, of Montana State University. 

2 John Hayward, Collected Works of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1926), 
p. 104; Quilter Johns, The Poetical Works of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
(1933), p. 103; Johannes Prinz, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1927), pp. 
59, 145; John Harold Wilson, The Court Wits of the Restoration (1948), pp. 
128, 129. Vivian de Sola Pinto, Rochester: Portrait of a Restoration Poet 
(1935), p. 96; Poems by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1953), p. 136. More 
recently, without giving reasons, Pinto accepts the “scepter” lampoon as 
Rochester’s (Restoration Carnival, 1954, p. 159). 
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Works of Rochester and Roscommon (p. 116).* Since Poems on Af- 
fairs of State is scarcely a trustworthy guide—it is notorious for its 
attempts to assign spurious pieces to well-known authors—Roches- 
ter’s authorship of the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon has up to the present 
time remained highly debatable. 

That Rochester actually was the author of the lampoon can, 
nevertheless, be argued from evidence in the numerous early manu- 
seript copies of the poem. Strangely, none of this evidence has been 
cited by previous writers on the subject. Most of the early manu- 
seript copies appear to be derived neither from the printed versions 
nor from each other; consequently, their ascriptions are not likely 
to have been influenced by the one in Poems on Affairs of State, 
and each such ascription possesses independent authority. Among 
the manuscript texts which almost certainly were not derived from 
printed sources, six carry ascriptions to Rochester: B. M. Add. MS. 
23722 (fol. 16"), Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 924 (fol. 310"), Bodl. MS. Don. 
b. 8 (p. 585), Vienna MS. 14090 (fol. 61"), Harvard MS. Eng. 636F 
(p. 293), and Prineeton MS. AM 14401 (p. 319).* Significantly, also, 
there appears to be no evidence against Rochester’s authorship. In 
the absence of such contrary evidence, the seven ascriptions (six 
manuscript copies and Poems on Affairs of State) seem sufficient 
to establish Rochester as the probable author of the ‘‘scepter’’ 
lampoon. Indeed, they constitute a better warrant of authenticity 


3 The poem is ascribed to Rochester in Poems on Affairs of State, 1697 
(Case 211-1-a), 1697 (Case 211-1-b), 1697 (Case 211-1-c), 1699 (Case 211-1-d), 
1702 (Case 211-1-e), 1703 (Case 211-1-f), 1710 (Case 211-1-g), and 1716 (Case 
211-1-h); in A New Collection of Poems Relating to State Affairs, 1705 (Case 
237); and in The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Honourable the Late Earls 
of Rochester And Roscommon, 1707 (Case 242), and later editions in this series 
such as those of 1707, 1709, and 1714. 

4 Vienna MS. 14090, located in the Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, is described 
in detail by Rudolf Brotanek in Festschrift der Nationalbibliothek in Wien 
(1926), pp. 145-62. For remarks on Princeton MS. AM 14401, see James Thorpe, 
“New Manuscripts of Sodom,” Princeton University Library Chronicle, x1 
(1951-52), 40-41. The ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon is also ascribed to Rochester in Bodl. 
MS. Rawl. Poet. 173 (fol. 113v), but since this text was evidently derived from 
Poems on Affairs of State, no reliance can be placed upon the ascription. 
Manuscript copies which are apparently independent of printed sources but 
lack ascriptions occur in B. M. Harl. MS. 7315 (fol. 83v), in B. M. Harl. MS. 
7317 (fol. 68v), in Osborn MS. Chest II, Number 1, and in a contemporary 
manuscript miscellany in the collection of Mr. Robert H. Taylor, of Yonkers, 
N.Y. (p. 107); I am grateful to Mr. Taylor for allowing me to consult this 
volume. 

Although ascriptions in Restoration manuscripts texts are generally more 
reliable than those in printed texts—at least for poems attributed to Rochester— 
they are not, of course, invariably correct. For an instance in which a group of 
such ascriptions is contradicted by internal evidence, see my communication, 
‘Rochester and ‘A Young Gentleman,’ ’’ TLS, 23 September 1955, p. 557. 
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than ean be adduced for most other poems which are currently 
accepted as definitely from Rochester’s pen. 

Because of the provocative character of the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon, 
special interest attaches to the problems of its date and the cireum- 
stances attending its composition and circulation. These problems— 
which students of Rochester have little considered—are illuminated 
both by evidence previously available and by new data including 
the testimony of several of the manuscripts. Though each piece of 
evidence may seem unimpressive when taken individually, the 
various pieces interlock to form a convineing account of the back- 
ground of the poem. My purpose in presenting this account is to 
suggest answers to several hitherto baffling questions concerning 
Rochester’s activities, and especially to fill out an important episode 
in a highly critical period of his life and literary development. 

Examination of the pieces of the puzzle may conveniently begin 
with the external and internal evidence bearing directly on the 
date of the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon. External evidence is provided 
by two manuscript texts, Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 924 and B. M. Add. 
MS. 23722, which assign the poem to 1673 and 1675, respectively. 
Such manuscript dates, it is true, usually indicate only approxi- 
mately when a poem was written, and these two dates conflict. 
Nevertheless, they suggest the general period during which Rochester 
may have composed his astonishingly outspoken attack on his indul- 
gent sovereign and friend. 

The internal evidence, moreover, points to roughly the same period 
indicated by the two manuscripts. The lines on the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, describing her as Charles’s ‘‘dearest of all Dears,’’ imply 
that the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon belongs to the time during which she 
was the King’s reigning favorite (ll. 22-27).° These lines cannot 
have been written before October 1671, when Portsmouth became 
Charles’s mistress; nor are they likely to have been composed later 
than December 1675, when her supremacy was threatened by the 
arrival in England of the Duchess of Mazarin, who is not mentioned 


5 The import of this passage is clearer in Princeton MS. AM 14401 than it 
is in the Osborn text: 
to Carwell ye most dear of all his dears 
the best releife of his declining years 
oft hee bewails his fortune, & her fate 
weh made her love so well, & him so late 
and tho in her hee settles well his t 
yet his dull graceless buttocks hang an arse 
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in the poem.® Further limitation of the date may be afforded by the 
passage contrasting the peaceful activities of Charles II with the 
warlike undertakings of Louis XIV (ll. 5-9). This deseription 
would hardly have been applicable during 1672 and 1673, when 
England was allied with France in an aggressive war against the 
Duteh; nor would-it have been appropriate during the few months 
preceding the declaration of war on 17 March 1671/2, when hostili- 
ties were imminent. The description would, however, have applied 
to the time after February 1673/4, when Charles made a separate 
peace with the Dutch, leaving Louis to pursue his military con- 
quests by himself for another four years. Thus both the external and 
the internal evidence favor the assumption that Rochester's satire 
was written after the early months of 1674 and before the end of 
1675. 

New information on the cireumstances behind the ‘‘scepter’’ 
lampoon occurs in several of the manuscript texts. Rochester’s 
editors and biographers have previously been unable to determine 
exactly which satire on Charles II is involved in a well-known 
anecdote about Rochester related by Bishop Burnet: **‘Once being 
drunk, he intended to give the king a libel that he had writ on some 
ladies, but by a mistake he gave him one wrote on himself.’’? Both 
Prinz and Pinto supposed that Burnet refers to the poem entitled 
‘*A Satyr... which King Charles took out of his Pocket’’; but the 
authenticity of this poem is extremely doubtful, as Pinto has re- 
cently recognized.* Burnet’s editor, though he identified the ‘‘scep- 
ter’’ lampoon as the one mentioned in the anecdote, offered no evi- 
dence to support his conelusion. Such evidence is, however, provided 
by the heading in Bodl. MS. Rawl. D. 924, which states that this 
lampoon was ‘‘Given By a Mistake To his Maj‘’.’’ So, too, a similar 
heading in Princeton MS. AM 14401 describes the poem as ‘‘ A Copy 
of Verses presented to v* K: .”’ Assuming that Burnet’s story is 

6 John Evelyn, Diary, 9 and 10 October 1671; John Harold Wilson, Nell 
Gwyn: Royal. Mistress (1952), p. 184. 

7 Burnet’s History of My Own Time, ed. Osmund Airy, 1 (1897), 477. Al- 
though Burnet’s phrase ‘‘wrote on himself’’ is ambiguous—‘‘himself’’ could 
refer either to Rochester or to Charles—the context of the anecdote seems to 
require a satire on the King. I am unable to identify the ‘‘libel that he had 
writ on some ladies.’’ 

8 Prinz, Rochester, pp. 144-45. Pinto, Rochester, p. 95; Poems, Introduction, 
p. xlvii. In his Restoration Carnival, Pinto refers loosely to the “scepter” 
lampoon as ‘‘one of several of which the story is told that a copy became 


mixed by accident with Charles’s papers and that he drew it out of his 
pocket in the presence of a large company at court’’ (p. 159). 
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authentic—there is little reason to doubt its essential truth—a 
further argument for supposing that he refers to the ‘‘scepter’’ 
lampoon lies in the fact that no other extended satire on King 
Charles can be attributed to Rochester with any certainty.® 

Another significant circumstance is suggested by the super- 
scription printed in Poems on Affairs of State, which asserts that 
because of the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon Rochester ‘‘was banish’d the 
Court and turn’d Mountebank.’’ Although this statement has 
long been familiar to students of Rochester, its reliability has 
hitherto remained uncertain. The source of the information searcely 
inspires confidence, and the information itself has a melodramatic 
flavor characteristic of apocryphal tales which spring up around 
a colorful figure like Rochester. 

Nevertheless, other evidence indicates that the testimony in Poems 
on Affairs of State may well be correct. Here again the manuscript 
texts supply a missing link. Part of the information in the printed 
version—the statement that the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon caused Roches- 
ter to be ‘‘banish’d the Court’’—is corroborated by the heading in 
Vienna MS. 14090, which describes the poem as ‘‘The Earle of 
Roch". Verses. for which he was Banished.’’ This description is 
repeated in the manuscript table of contents. Another plausible 
argument is afforded by Bishop Burnet’s anecdote. If the ‘‘scepter’’ 
Jampoon was mistakenly presented to Charles II as Burnet relates, 
it is quite likely that the King, tolerant though he was, would have 
been obliged to banish Rochester for a time. Moreover, the premise 
that the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon caused Rochester’s banishment fits con- 
vineingly into the chronology of his life. Rochester was out of the 
King’s favor almost continuously between the middle of 1675 and 
the middle of 1676, an interval which overlaps by about six months 
the period during which, as we have seen, the poem was probably 
written (1674-75). This interval of disgrace at Court is one of 
the more obscure passages of Rochester’s career; there is doubt, for 
example, as to whether it was a single unbroken banishment or 
several successive banishments. '° 


® Burnet can scarely refer to Rochester’s famous four-line impromptu begin- 
ning ‘‘Here lies a great and mighty king.” All other satires on Charles II 
which have been ascribed to Rochester are of doubtful authenticity. 

10 For the best discussion of this period of banishment and its relationship 
to the Duchess of Portsmouth’s anger at Rochester, see John Harold Wilson, 
The Rochester-Savile Letters (1941), pp. 12-17. Elsewhere in this volume (p. 
83), Wilson observes that Rochester ‘‘ was still out of favor in August, 1676... 
but probably for a different reason,’’ i.e. a reason other than the affront to 
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Further support may be provided by the assertion in Poems on 
Affairs of State that during the banishment occasioned by the 
“*seepter’’ lampoon, Rochester ‘‘turn’d Mountebank.’’ This is 
almost certainly a reference to the dramatic episode in which Roches- 
ter allegedly assumed the role of the quack doctor Alexander Bendo, 
set up practice on Tower Hill, and issued a mock advertisement 
which has been preserved in several texts. Since the Bendo escapade 
is supposed to have occurred in the spring or summer of 1676," 
the reference to it in Poems on Affairs of State affords an additional 
reason to connect the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon with Rochester’s banish- 
ment at this time, and thereby strengthens the assumption that the 
information in the printed miscellany is reliable. It is unlikely that 
the publishers, as late as 1697, could have fabricated a heading 
which accords so well with the other evidence in the case. 

If, as thus seems probable, the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon is linked with 
Rochester’s dismissal from Court during 1675 and 1676, it may be 
the key to a major mystery of his career. A puzzling aspect of this 
period in Rochester’s life is the question of what caused his banish- 
ment during late summer of 1675, an experience which he found 
both distressing and perplexing, as his letters show.'* All that is 
known is that Rochester seems to have incurred the displeasure of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth for something he had written, said, or 
done. John Harold Wilson, to whom our knowledge of this period 
is chiefly due, supposed at one time that the banishment might have 
resulted from attacks on Portsmouth in two other lampoons which 
have been ascribed to Rochester, ‘‘The Royal Buss’’ and ‘‘The 
History of Insipids.’’ More recently, he has suggested that the 


Portsmouth. In Nell Gwyn (p. 180), Wilson distinguishes between a brief 
banishment caused by the destruction of the King’s sun-dial in June 1675 and 
the succeeding banishment occasioned by Portsmouth’s anger, as a result of 
which Rochester was consigned ‘‘for nearly a year to the horrors of the country 
and the society of his own wife.’’ 

Pinto does not connect any of these events with*Portsmouth, and his state- 
ments concerning them are difficult to reconcile. In his edition of Rochester 
he recognizes two successive banishments, the first occasioned by the sun-dial 
episode and the second possibly caused by the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon—which, of 
course, he prints in this same volume as a doubtful poem. To the second of these 
two banishments he assigns the Alexander Bendo affair, which he places in the 
spring of 1676, before the brawl at Epsom in June of that year (Poems, Intro- 
duction, pp. xxviii-xxxi). More recently, however, Pinto assumes that the Bendo 
episode occurred after the Epsom escapade as part of still another period of 
banishment (Restoration Carnival, p. 164). 

11 Wilson, Rochester-Savile Letters, p. 17. Pinto, Poems, Introduction, pp. 
xxx-xxxi; Restoration Carnival, p. 164. 

12 Wilson, Rochester-Savile Letters, pp. 35-37. 
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dismissal was occasioned by a two-line squib on the Duchess which 
Rochester is alleged to have written.'® There is little evidence, 
however, to connect any of these poems with Rochester’s loss of 
Court favor, and all three are ascribed to him on doubtful authority. 

A more plausible cause for Portsmouth’s anger is the poem under 
discussion, the ‘‘seepter’’ lampoon, which Wilson does not consider. 
It can be accepted as authentic, which is scarcely the case with the 
three poems Wilson has proposed. It is explicitly linked with 
Rochester’s banishment by the headings in Poems on Affairs of State 
and Vienna MS. 14090. Moreover, if the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon was in 
existence by the end of 1675, as the evidence seems to indicate, then 
it is more lik¢ly to have been connected with the early part of 
Rochester’s banishment, during which he suffered the Duchess’s 
enmity, than with the later part. Finally, the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon 
contains six lines on the Duchess of Portsmouth, including a coarse 
reference to her sexual intimacies with the King, which might easily 
have affronted her (ll. 22-27). Enraged by Rochester’s sally—his 
authorship of the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon was evidently no secret— 
Portsmouth may have demanded that the easy-going King punish 
the offender. In an analogous situation four years later, she ap- 
parently instigated the beating of John Dryden in the celebrated 
Rose-Alley affair because of a similar attack on her in a satire.** 

Some aspects of the ease, to be sure, remain circumstantial. Yet 
the evidence seems to indicate that the ‘‘seepter’’ lampoon was writ- 
ten by late summer of 1675; that Rochester in an alcoholic stupor, 
intending to give King Charles a satire ‘‘on some ladies,’’ gave him 
this one by mistake; that the Duchess of Portsmouth, offended by 
the scabrous passage directed at her, struck back at Rochester; and 
that this action precipitated a banishment from Court during which 
Rochester masqueraded as the mountebank Alexander Bendo.** If 
its central figure were not Rochester, the story might seem inered- 
ible. 

, “13 Wilson, Rochester-Savile Letters, p. 13; Nell Gwyn, p. 180. 

14 For arguments in support of this theory, see John Harold Wilson, ‘‘ Roches- 
ter, Dryden, and the Rose-Street Affair,’’ RES, xv (1939), 294-301. 

15 In the interval since these conclusions were formulated, some of them have 
been anticipated in a popular biography by Charles Norman (Rake Rochester, 
1954, pp. 127, 138). Norman supposes, among other things, that the ‘‘scepter’’ 
lampoon may have been the cause of Portsmouth’s wrath. Since his remarks 


are undocumented, however, I have not felt obliged to consider them in my 
discussion. 
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The ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon undeniably merits an important place in 
Rochester’s life and works. As a biographical document, it is es- 
sential to any study of Rochester’s relations with the Court and with 
his King. The poem seems to have enjoyed considerable contem- 
porary popularity, as is shown by the many surviving manuscript 
copies and by the extraordinary amount of textual variation which 
these copies exhibit. Though the ‘‘scepter’’ lampoon is searcely one 
of Rochester’s best poems—its loose structure is a notable short- 
coming—it provides a memorable satirical picture of the complex 
personality who ruled England during the Restoration. One often- 
quoted couplet is especially vivid: 


Restlesse he rowls about from Whore to whore 
A merry monarch, scandalous, and poor. 





Defoe’s Pacificator Reconsidered 


By ALBERT ROSENBERG 
San Jose State College 


When Defoe’s Pacificator has eseaped unwarranted neglect, it 
has been lamentably misunderstood. William Lee, first to consider 
the poem, correctly noted that it was published on February 20, 
1700; but he described it as ‘‘an imaginary war among all the living 
authors of eminence, the author ranging them into adverse parties, 
‘The Men of Sense against the Men of Wit.’ ’’? Thomas Wright 
followed Lee so closely in his account of the poem that one cynically 
suspects that Wright read Lee’s commentary instead of Defoe’s 
poem.” 

In 1937 Sister Rose Anthony realized that the Pacificator was 
based on an actual literary conflict, and she described its role in the 
controversy concerning the alleged immorality and profaneness of 
the English stage. However, in concentrating on Defoe’s poem as 
one more barrage against Jeremy Collier, she slighted the other 
important aspects of the poem. Furthermore, her chronology is 
vecasionally inexact.* 

In 1950 Andrew M. Wilkinson, strangely unaware of Sister Rose 
Anthony’s book, as well as Hooker’s edition of Dennis and Krutch’s 
Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration, discovered that 
Defoe’s Pacificator was describing events in the Collier Stage Con- 
troversy. Wilkinson’s cavalier attitude toward chronology is further 
reflected in his disregarding the exact date of publication of the 
"2 William Lee, Daniel Defoe: His Life, and Recently Discovered Writings (3 
vols., 1869), 1, 40. 

2 Thomas Wright, The Life of Daniel Defoe (1894). Wright says, ‘‘In his 
satirical poem, ‘The Pacificator,’ Defoe describes an imaginary war among 
the leading authors of the day ...’’ (p. 54). 

3Sister Rose Anthony, The Jeremy Collier Stage Controversy 1698-1726 
(1937). On p. 174 she asserts: ‘‘It is to Blackmore’s Discommendatory Verses 
that Defoe refers when he says: 

‘But Nokor, like a Prudent General, 

Resum’d new Courage from a seeming Foil, 

And the same Campagne again in Arms appear’d. 

And what the Prince had lost, the King repair’d.’ ’’ 
Defoe is probably alluding to Blackmore’s King Arthur, which was advertised 
in the London Gazette for March 18-22, 1697. The Discommendatory Verses 
were published about five weeks after Defoe’s poem. They were advertised in 
the Post Boy for April 4-6, 1700, Futhermore, it is unlikely that Blackmore was 
the author of these poems. 
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poem, which was given both by Wright and Lee. Asa result, Wilkin- 
son interprets a reference to Dryden’s falling in battle as indicating 
his death. This at best could be but prophecy, since Dryden lingered 
on till May 1.* 

If Wilkinson, or any other critic, had considered the date of 
Defoe’s Pacificator, and had read it carefully in relationship to other 
publications immediately preceding it, he could hardly help noticing 
its connection with the Dispensary dispute and the battle of the 
ancients and moderns, as well as with the controversy over the 
condition of the stage. 

Perhaps then the best way of setting the poem in its proper per- 
spective is to consider in chronological order, as indeed the poem 
does, the main offensives in the war between the ‘‘Men of Sense and 
the Men of Wit.’’ 

The hostilities were started by Sir Richard Blackmore : 

Heroic Nokor [Blackmore] made the first Attack, 

And threw Dramatick Wit upon its Back:5 
The reference is clearly to Prince Arthur, published on February 28. 
1695, with a preface containing a spirited attack on the immorality 
of the stage. Blackmore contends that 
The universal Corruption of Manners and irreligious Disposition of Mind that 
infects the Kingdom, seems to have been in a great Measure deriv’d from the 
Stage, or has at least been highly promoted by it.6 

Blackmore is answered by ‘‘Forty thousand arm’d lampoons.’” 
A bit of exaggeration is involved here, but Defoe is referring to such 
attacks as Dennis’s Remarks upon Prince Arthur, published on June 
11, 1696, and some gibes by John Oldmixon in his Poems on Several 
Occasions (1696) .* 

However, Sir Richard Blackmore recovered, and Defoe’s line, 
‘“What the Prince had lost, the King repaired’” obviously refers to 
the publication of Blackmore’s next epie poem, King Arthur, which 
appeared on March 18, 1696/97. In the preface to his second epic, 
Blackmore continued his attack on the immorality of the stage, but 
he extravagantly praised Congreve’s tragedy The Mourning Bride 

4 Andrew M. Wilkinson, ‘‘Defoe’s ‘New Discovery’ and ‘Pacificator,’ ’’ 
Notes and Queries, Vol. 195, No. 23 (Nov. 11, 1950). 

5 Daniel Defoe, Pacificator (1700), p. 3. 

6 Richard Blackmore, Prince Arthur. An Heroick Poem in Ten Books (1695), 
Preface. 

7 Pacificator, p. 3. 


8 John Oldmixon, Poems on Several Occasions (1696). Cf. pp. 61, 72, 73, 
103, and 104. ® Pacificator, p. 3. 
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and cited its success as evidence that ‘‘the Tast of the Nation is not 
so far deprav’d, but that a Regular and Chast Play will not only be 
forgiven, but highly applauded.’’’’ Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that Collier attacked this play. 

At this point Jeremy Collier enters the fray : ‘‘C[ollie]r came next 
in order to the Charge.’’"* On April 21, 1698, his Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage was published. It 
raised a great storm, and Collier’s defeat is laid to the size of his 
opponent’s forces; he was-‘‘By number, not by foree oppress’d.’”” 
Aside from the inevitable anonymous assaults, there were refutations 
by Gildon, Settle, Dennis, Vanbrugh, Motteux, D’Urfey, Congreve, 
and Dryden. But Collier, undaunted by criticism, charges again. On 
November 10, 1698, his A Defence of the Short View appeared. But 
Defoe informs us that Collier ‘‘by ten thousand Wounds at last 
was slain.’’** This indeed is exaggeration, for the answers to Collier’s 
second offensive were less than half a dozen, with Oldmixon’s per- 
haps the most effective. 

The next attack by the forces of Sense is made by Luke Milbourne, 
styled ‘‘ A Renegade from Wit,’’ who in his Notes on Dryden’s Virgil 
(1698) accused Dryden of ridiculing scripture, and says ‘‘ And had 
Mr. Dryden, and the rest of our wretched Play-wrights of late years, 
fill’d their Poems with genuine sober Wit instead of Obscenity and 
Immorality, our Youth, nay, our Elder Gentry and Nobility, nay the 
whole Nation, had made a more considerable Figure in the world.’”* 
Milbourne’s attack was ignored: 


They sent a Party out, by silence led, 
And without answer shot the turn-coat dead.15 


The forces of Sense are confused and disconsolate: ‘‘The Wits 
their Victory Proclaim’’; then they deploy their troops in prepara- 
tion for future conquests. Their victory seems complete : 


Never such devestation sure was known, 
A Man of Sense cou’d not be seen in Town. 


Then comes a sudden development : 


News, hasty news, the Post is just come in, 
Nokor has Rally’d all his Troops again ;16 


11 Pacificator, p. 3. 

12 Ibid, p. 4. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Luke Milbourne, Notes on Dryden’s Virgil (1698), p. 46. 
15 Pacificator, p. 4. 16 [bid., pp. 6-7. 
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This is clearly a reference to Blackmore’s trenchant A Satyr Against 
Wit, published on November 21, 1699. Blackmore’s poem displays 
a basic antipathy towards wit. Blackmore favors useful knowledge 
over polite literature, and describes wit as a plague or disease that 
undermines both the individual and the state. Here is a typical 
passage : 

Wit does enfeeble and debauch the mind, 

Before to business and to arts inclin’d. 

How useless is a sauntring empty Wit, 

Only to please with jests at dinner fit?17 

Defoe then describes the troops of wit. Garth led the cavalry. 
Garth was the author of the Dispensary, published on May 6, 1699. 
The clash between Garth and Blackmore, both members of the 
Royal College of Physicians, was not primarily over the issue of 
the immorality of the stage. Garth was a leader of a strong group of 
physicians who established a dispensary for the relief of the sick- 
poor; Blackmore was a leader of the physicians who opposed this 
action as an infringement of the rights of the apothecaries. Defoe 
refers to this clash when he declares, ‘‘The doctors fight and who 
shall heal the Matter?’’** Furthermore, Blackmore’s Satyr Against 
Wit was correctly styled in one edition ‘‘ An Answer to the Dispen- 
sary.”’ 

The infantry troops of Wit are commanded by Dryden, Congreve, 
Addison, and for some strange reason, Sanders, an almanack com- 
piler. D’Urfey is aptly styled the Pun-Master General; and the 
foot-soldiers include Motteux, Pittis, Tate, Brady, Trahern, Gildon, 
Brown, and Dennis. 

The battle that ensues ends with Blackmore's victory, but Defoe 
notes that 


For Wit, by these misfortunes desperate, 
Begins to arm at an unusual rate.19 


He may have had advance information about the joint effort planned 
by the Wits to demolish Blackmore. Tom Brown noted in a letter 
dated January 8, 1700, that the wits were talking of squibbing Black- 
more with epigrams.”° This attack materialized on February 28, 1700, 
and was entitled Commendatory Verses, on the Author of the Two 
Arthurs and the Satyr against Wit. The recruits, Defoe correctly 


17 Sir Richard Blackmore, A Satyr against Wit (1700), p. 7. 

18 Pacificator, p. 2. 19 [bid., p. 10. 

20Tom Brown, Translations and Original Letters in Familiar and Courtly 
Letters (3rd ed. 1701), p. 134. Second series of paginations. 
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indicates, came from three sources: the universities, Will’s Coffee 
House, and Warwick Lane. Cambridge had little part in the contro 
versy, but the Christ Church Wits of Oxford were deeply concerned. 
They entered the battle against Blackmore in defense of their hero, 
Charles Boyle. In the Bentley versus Boyle controversy over the 
letters of Phalaris, the Men of Wit championed Boyle and the Men 
of Sense favored Bentley. The general reaction was that Boyle’s 
wit and urbanity of style had triumphed over Bentley’s stiff and 
pedantic learning. Rymer, for example, noted ‘‘a profusion of wit 
... variety of points and raillery’’ in Boyle’s writings.“ Garth, an 
able ally of his friend Boyle, who incidentally wrote a commendatory 
poem for the Dispensary, disparages Bentley in these lines: 

Ill Lines, but like ill Paintings, are allow’d 

To set off, and to recommend the good. 


So Diamonds take a Lustre from their Foyle; 
And to a B[ent]ly ’tis we owe a B[oy]le.22 


Blackmore countered with these lines: 


But the leud Crew affirm by all that’s good 

They ’ll ne’er disperse unless they’ve B[ent]l[e]y’s Blood. 
For that ill-natur’d Critic has undone 

The rarest Piece of Wit that e’er was shown. 

Till his rude Stroaks had thresh’d the empty Sheaf, 

We thought there had been something else than Chaff. 
Crown ’d with Applause this Master Critic sits, 

And round him ly the spoils of ruin’d Wits.2° 

The second source of recruits for the battle against the forces of 
Sense was Will’s Coffee House, the gathering place of the wits, 
where Dryden, when able, sat surrounded by the lesser wits. The 
third source of recruits, Warwick Lane, obviously refers to the 
Dispensary of the Royal College of Physicians located there; it 
once again links the Dispensary controversy to the one over wit and 
sense. 

Defoe’s line ‘‘These are the doubtful dark Events of War’’** 
marks the end of the first section of his poem. However, Defoe is not 
content merely to chronicle the various battles; he is deeply con- 
cerned to prevent the outbreak of further hostilities because 


. . if we this Destructive War permit, 
Britain will find the Consequence of it, .. . 


21 Quoted in R. C. Jebb, Bentley (1902), p. 61. 

22 Samuel Garth, The Dispensary (1699), p. 57. 

23 Sir Richard Blackmore, A Satyr against Wit (1700), p. 6. 
24 Pacificator, p. 10. 
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It matters little which side prevails, 


For which way ere the Conquest shall encline, 

The loss Britannia will at last be thine.25 
Defoe sees the literary controversies as weakening the country. He 
is interested in maintaining a strong, united England, one that 
can oppose effectively the exorbitant power of Louis XIV. It is 
interesting to note in passing that most of the Christ Church Wits 
were Jacobites or fellow-travellers. Defoe’s desire to keep England 
free from internal strife so that she could present a strong front to 
the outside world is also a motivating factor in his True Born Eng- 
lishman, published in 1701. 

It is natural then that Defoe suggest mediation of the fray. He 

insists 
Let either side abate of their Demands, 
And both submit to Reason’s high Commands.2¢ 
The treaty of peace that the contending forces of wit and sense are 
encouraged to conclude will be enforced by a Pope in wit, ‘‘some 
judge infallible.’’ Defoe instructs the Pope: 
To their own Province let him all confine, 
Doctors to Heal, to Preaching the Divine; 
D[ryde]n to Tragedy, let C[reec]h Translate, 
D{urfe]y make Ballads, Psalms and Hymns for T[at]e: 
Let P[rio]r Flatter Kings in Panegyrick, 
R[atcli]ff Burlesque, and W[esle]y be Lyrick: 
Let C[ongrev]e write the Comick, F[o]e Lampoon, 
W[ycher]ly the Banter, M[ilbour]n the Buffon, 
And the Transgressing Muse receive the Fate 
Of Contumacy, Excommunicate.27 

Defoe’s Pacificator is of further interest, since Defoe, like most 
of his contemporaries, could not resist considering the proper re- 
lationship between wit and sense (or judgment as it was usually 
styled). 

Defoe is not, as was recently maintained in a purely sociological 
interpretation of the controversy over wit, aligned with Blackmore 
and Wesley in the battle against wit.?* Defoe sees the necessity for 
the judicious combination of wit and sense. He characterizes each 
as incomplete without the other. Wit is described as rapid, change- 


25 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

26 Tbid., p. 11. 

27 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 

28 Robert M. Krapp, ‘‘Class Analysis of a Literary Controversy: Wit and 
Sense in Seventeenth Century English Literature,” Science and Society, x 
(1946), 80-92. 
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able, light, vivacious, autocratic, impulsive, choleric, and disordered. 
Sense is described as sullen, stiff, unpolite, dull, unenergetiec, 
phlegmatic, pale, uncreative, and especially as lacking power to 
please. Defoe saw no intrinsic danger in wit. He lamented the asso- 
ciation between wit and immorality and irreligion, but unlike Black- 
more, he did not think the relation a causal one. To Defoe, as to most 
of his contemporaries, a balance of wit and sense was the goal. Wit, 
Defoe sees as the creative act, the impulse without which Sense or 
Judgment would be powerless. As he so aptly phrases it: 


Wit is the fruitful Womb where thoughts conceive, 
Sense is the vital heat which life and form must give.2® 


Therefore, the rational attitudes towards the controversy between 
wit and sense, the one Defoe takes, is to mediate the difference, to 
pacify. 


29 Pacificator, a %. A few years later Defoe believed that wit was debauched 
and triumphant. ‘*The Reformation of Manners’’ he laments: 
The World has lost its ancient Taste of Wit, 
And Vice comes in to raise the Appetite; 
For Wit has lately got the start of Sense, 
And serves it self as well with Impudence. 
He recalls an earlier time and sadly declares: 
Dull Moral things will never pass for Wit, 
Some years ago they might, but now ’tis too late. 
Vertue’s the faint Green-sickness of the Times, 
Tis luscious Vice gives Spirit to all Rhimes, . 
in A Collection of the Writings of the Author of the True-Born Englishman 
(1703), p. 94. 





Steele and the Fall of Harley in 1714 


By CaLHouN WINTON 
University of Virginia 


‘*Steele,’’ his most recent editor writes, ‘‘was a journalist, and in 
the sphere of politics should be judged not as a theorist nor as a 
Statesman but as a journalist.’’"' The continuing publication of 
Steele’s writings by Professor Rae Blanchard has enabled students 
of the Queen Anne period to study and assess a rather unfamiliar 
aspect of the writer’s life: his activities as a political journalist.? It 
was in political journalism that he was preéminently successful 
during his lifetime, and from his work as a party writer Steele 
derived most of the tangible rewards he received, such as the knight- 
hood and, as Professor Loftis has shown, the patent fer the Drury 
Lane Theatre.* It was for him, moreover, important work, this 
furthering of what he regarded as ‘‘ Revolution Principles,’’ that 
is, the political ideals of the Revolution settlement of 1688; at one 
time he referred to his efforts as ‘‘the common Cause, in which I am 
engaged to the End of my Life.’’* These ideals seemed simple and 
consistent to Steele and they provided a firm bedrock for most of 
his political writing, giving it more coherence, more substance than 
much of the occasional propaganda of the time. 

Though posterity demands substance and coherence of a political 
writer, his contemporaries demand effectiveness, and Steele was 
unquestionably effective. We may gauge this from the response his 
work elicited. The Tory Examiner, to cite only the most distinguished 
of his critics, was directed against Steele month in and month 
out. Defoe, reporting in early March 1713/14 to Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford and Tory leader, referred to Steele as ‘‘The most Insolent 
Pamphlet writer that Ever was permitted to go Unpunished,’’ and, 
as we know, a few days later Steele was punished for his party writ- 

1 Richard Steele, The Englishman, ed. Rae Blanchard (Oxford, 1955), Pp. x. 

2 See especially her editions of The Correspondence of Richard Steele (Oxford, 
1941), and Tracts and Pamphlets by Richard Steele (Baltimore, 1944), referred 
to hereafter as Correspondence and Tracts and Pamphlets. 

3 John Loftis, Steele at Drury Lane (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952), pp. 


11-38. 
4 Town Talk No. 5 (13 January 1716) as reprinted in Tracts and Pamphlets, 


p. 378. 
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ing by expulsion from the House of Commons.* The volume and 
violence of Tory replies to his works is, then, one measure of their 
effectiveness. A more concrete, and hitherto unnoticed, example of 
Steele’s ability as a political writer is provided by the method and 
organization of his journalistic attacks on Robert Harley during the 
spring and summer of 1714. 

The increasing isolation and loss of power of Harley, Lord Treas- 
urer and de facto ‘‘prime minister,’’ was a matter of central im- 
portance during the crucial months of 1714, before Queen Anne’s 
death. All factions sought to put the final axe-stroke to the greatest 
tree in the forest: Hanoverian Tories conspired with the Whigs for 
his fall, and the Whig leaders refused to assist him. Bolingbroke 
expressed the opposition of his Church Party Tories by thought, 
word, and deed.® It was Bolingbroke who made perhaps the most 
effective move in the effort to isolate and weaken his colleague by 
his introduction of the su-called Schism Bill, a measure designed to 
restrict and impair the extensive educational system of the Dis- 
senters. Englishmen generally were aware of Harley’s Dissenting 
background and of the fact that he had received part of his own 
education from a Dissenting minister. Bolingbroke thus supervised 
the introduction of the measure in May 1714, as Defoe later explain- 
ed, ‘‘with great Expectation of Success. .. .’’ 


If the White-Staff [i.e. Oxford] oppose it, said they, we have our Point; the 
Queen will see that all we have said of him is true, and that he is but a Fanatick 
in Disguise ... but if he joins with it, then he effectually and irreconcilably 
provokes the Dissenters, strips himself of his private Friends, is lost without 
a Retreat, and we shall easily make them hereafter Instruments to destroy him.7 


The Schism Bill, then, presented a situation in which the Lord 
Treasurer as titular head of the majority party could do no right. 
By opposing the measure he would alienate the High Church Tories, 
by supporting it, the Dissenters, among whom he had some followers, 


5 The Letters of Daniel Defoe, ed. George H. Healey (Oxford, 1955), p. 432. 
For the expulsion as political retribution, see George M. Trevelyan, England 
Under Queen Anne (London, 1930-34), 11, 274-275. 

6 See James Macpherson, Original Papers (London, 1775), m1, 585-586, 588; 
The Wentworth Papers, 1705-1739, ed. James J. Cartwright (London, 1883), 
pp. 358-408, passim; Jonathan Swift, An Enquiry into the Behaviour of the 
Queen’s Last Ministry in Political Tracts, 1713-1719, ed. Herbert Davis and 
Irvin Ehrenpreis (Princeton, 1953), pp. 154, 156; H.M.C., Portland MSS., v, 
440, 661-662. 

7 [Daniel Defoe], The Secret History of the White-Staff, being An Account 
of Affairs under the Conduct of some late Ministers, and of what might 
probably have happened if her Majesty had not died, 4th ed. (London, 1714), 
p. 32. See also Edward Harley’s account in H.M.C., Portland MSS., v, 661. 
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such as Defoe. It is of interest that Richard Steele had since mid- 
February employed the line of approach in his writings against 
Oxford which Bolingbroke’s Tories were to use in May and June 
during the Schism Bill debate, that is to say, he had attempted to use 
Harley’s background as a wedge to split off support from both Dis- 
senters and members of the Church of England. 

During the critical winter of 1713-14 Steele’s personal feelings 
toward Harley appear to have changed radically. As Professor 
Loftis has shown, the relationship between the two men was friendly 
well into 1713: Steele’s letter of resignation from government em- 
ployment, written in June 1713, amply demonstrates this by its 
tone.* In the months immediately following, Steele’s attitude seems 
to have changed so markedly as to allow him to compose a strongly 
ironical ‘‘encomium’’ of Harley.® The publication of Steele’s tract, 
The Crisis, in January and its subsequent wide distribution by the 
Whigs, of course, focused attention on Steele, who dared to sign the 
inflammatory document, and called forth the efforts of the premier 
Tory propagandist, Swift, in his great answer, The Publick Spirit 
of the Whigs.° The Crisis was a skillful, if somewhat hysterical, 
piece of journalism playing on widespread English fears of the 
introduction of the Roman Catholic Pretender. It was in the last 
issue of The Englishman, No. 57, of 15 February 1713/14, however, 
that Steele first directed his satire against Harley’s own religious 
position. 

Steele closes that issue with a letter ‘‘To Mr. at Windsor,’’ 
in which he defends The Crisis against an anonymous Tory friend’s 
strictures. The Tory has told Steele that the ‘‘upper Courtiers’’ are 
‘*for the Church... .’’ Steele asks ‘‘. .. what are your Leaders, but 
what I used in private Conversation to call them, the new Con- 
verts?’’ Bringing the criticism more directly to bear on the Harley 
family, he reminds his readers of their Presbyterian background in 
language brimful of sarcasm if deficient in syntax: 


For neither as Whigs or Tories have they been, so much as in their Education, 
Church-men; and purely for having no self-interested Designs towards their own 


8 John Loftis, ‘‘Richard Steele, Drury Lane, and the Tories,’’ Modern 
Language Quarterly, x (1949), 77-78. The letter is reprinted in Correspondence, 

. 79-81. 
" Reprinted as ‘‘ [Greatness Among the Moderns]’’ in Tracts and Pamphlets, 
pp. 618-625. Professor John R. Moore identified the noble lord addressed as 
Harley in “Steele’s Unassigned Tract against the Earl of Oxford,” Philological 
Quarterly, xxvmI (1949), 413-418. 

10 For an excellent discussion of the controversy, see Swift, Political Tracts, 
1718-1719, ed. Davis and Ehrenpreis, pp. ix-xxii. 
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Salvation, but leaving their old bleak Barns and Conventicles for warm Houses 
and magnificent Churches, and skillfully dealing on Church Preferments among 
Clergymen who have as little Superstition as themselves, they very gravely, 
and without laughing out while they are doing it, kick the Whigs wherever they 
meet them. . . . [Those] Clergy who are Confessors to the new Converts, 
because they know themselves capable of Employments in the State, but the 
Converts not capable of Employment in the Church, keep up the Humour, to 
the great Mortification of ambitious Whigs and Tories, and the no less 
Diversion of those of each Party, who mean by Zeal for the Church, the Care of 
Honesty, Virtue, and Religion, and by the Care of the State, the Preservation 
of Prerogative, Liberty, and Property.11 


Later in the same tract Steele brings Robert Harley’s famed evasive- 
ness and his allegedly equivocal attitude toward the Church together 


in an anecdote : 
IT was a shrewd Question put by an old Churchman who stood upon Terms 
t’other Day with a new Convert in a little Matter that concerned his Soul: 
‘Why if you don’t, says the new Convert, the Whigs must come in; but 
said the Churchman, but if they do not shall I come in?’ The new Convert turned 
his Head another way, and looking upon a Picture in the Room, confessed that 
Rubens was an excellent Painter.12 

The formal expulsion proceedings of the Tory Ministry against 
Steele in March contained no reference to his attacks on the ‘‘con- 
version’’ of the Harley family, centering as they did on the seditious 
nature of The Crisis, The Englishman No. 46 (19 January 1713/14) 


and The Englishman No. 57. Steele, however, interpreted the ex- 
pulsion personally, ascribing it to the ‘‘Insolence’’ of the Earl of 
Oxford, who demanded ‘‘of the House of Commons to punish one 


9913 


of its Members for being unacceptable to him: 

A personal attack, with Steele, called for a personal reply, and 
he continued his criticism of the Harley family in a new periodical, 
The Lover, the first number of which appeared under the date of 
25 February 1713/14.'* The purpose of the paper, according to that 
first number, was to ‘‘trace the Passion or Affection of LOVE 
through all its joys and inquietudes,’’ but as usual with Steele, 
polities were not long in creeping in. In the fourth number (4 March 
1713/14) there is a clear reference to his approaching expulsion. A 


11 As reprinted in Tracts and Pamphlets, p. 210. The reference to ‘‘ Clergy 
who are Confessors’’ may well be to Swift; Professor Blanchard has indicated 
(The Englishman, pp. 446-447) that Swift was probably the addressee of the 
**letter.’’ 

12 Tracts and Pamphlets, p. 211. 

13 Swift noted Steele’s attack, calling the “conversion” issue a “groundless 
Lye.” See The Publick Spirit of the Whigs in Swift, Political Tracts, 1713-1719, 
ed. Davis and Ehrenpreis, p. 67. Steele’s statement is from the dedication to 
Mr. Steele’s Apology (1714), as reprinted in Tracts and Pamphlets, p. 279. 

144Quotations are from The Lover and Reader, ed. John Nichols, rev. ed. 
(London, 1789). 
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new French dance called the Britain, he writes, has been introduced, 
which the whole nation is to learn. The Master of the Revels ‘‘as it 
is usual, carries a white wand in his hand, and at a motion made with 
it to the musick, the Dance is to begin. I am credibly informed, that 
out of respect, and for distinction-sake, he has ordered, that the first 
Person who shall be taken out is to be the Censor of Great-Britain.’’ 
The reference is, of course, to Harley’s white staff of office and the 
allegedly pro-French conduct of his Ministry. The Censor was 
Isaac Bickerstaff’s nickname as editor of The Tatler.° 

After his expulsion, Steele devoted several numbers of The Lover 
to attacks on the Harley family, whom he calls the Crabtrees. Alert 
readers immediately realized that ‘‘Sir Anthony Crabtree’’ repre- 
sented Robert Harley, the Lord Treasurer, and ‘‘Zachariah’’ his 
brother, Edward Harley.’® Although Steele satirizes Harley’s dif- 
fident manner and his antiquarian interests, the main point of the 
attack is, once more, the Harleys’ religion. Again the obvious 
intention is to turn both Dissenting and High Church support away 
from the Tory Minister, as when Steele writes in No. 11 (20 March 
1713/14) : 


The pleasantry of this excellent farce is, that all these fellows were bred 
Presbyterians, and are now set up for High Churchmen. They carry it admirably 
well, and the partizans do not distinguish that there is a difference between 
those who are of neither side, from generous principles, and those who are 
disinterested only from having no principles at all. 


Steele repeatedly refers to this religious background (with fre- 
quent passing blows at the Harleys’ personal character) as in No. 
14 (27 March 1714): 


I can assure you, the family is now grown much more polite; but having been 
bred in such strictness and formality, during the time of good Sir RALPH, 
both ANTHONY and his brother ZACHARIAH come into a wench’s chamber 
with the same air they used to enter their congregations of saints. 


In No. 16 (1 April) and No. 18 (6 April) he continues the attack, 
recalling in the latter the term he had used for the Harleys in the 
last Englishman, the ‘‘New Converts.’’ Steele writes in No. 21 (13 
April 1714) that Zachariah Crabtree ‘‘being a new convert forsooth 
to the church, has a pious compassion rather for those who were of 


15 The reference has not, I believe, hitherto been noted. George A. Aitken 
comments briefly on the political bias of Nos. 11 and 14 in his standard The 
Life of Richard Steele (London, 1889), 1, 28. 

16 See, for example, Thomas Burnet’s letter dated [19-25] April [1714] in 
The Letters of Thomas Burnet to George Duckett, 1712-1722, ed. David Nichol 
Smith (Oxford, 1914), p. 64. See also The Examimer, Vol. V, No. 46. All refer 
ences are to the original issues of The Examimer in the Yale University Library. 
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our church, and are gone higher [i.e. the Roman Catholics], than 
to those who will not come up to it, and therefore, out of seruple oi 
conscience, cheats the Dissenters.’’ 

Steele’s blows were drawing blood. Erasmus Lewis, a friend of 
Swift and the Harleys, mentioned The Lover in a letter to Thomas 
Harley, then abroad on a diplomatic mission. It is, he wrote, ‘‘of late 
turned wholly to politics, contrary to the first intention, [and] it 
may be called a new paper.’’ Moreover, the strident criticism of 
Steele in The Examiner continued from winter into spring.*’ 

Late in April Steele discontinued polities in The Lover (with No. 
21) and began a new journal, The Reader, wholly devoted to party 
matters. It is a dull paper, excessively devoted to wrangling with 
the author of The Examiner on the demolition of Dunkirk.’* But 
Steele does not neglect the ‘‘New Converts.’’ ‘‘Let no one,’’ he 
writes in No. 7 (5 May 1714), ‘‘therefore take an injury that is 
done him by a Saint or new Convert, to proceed from ill-will. How 
could a sanctified person lay a greater obligation upon another, than 
by being the instrument of begetting in him the virtue of patience.’ 
The Reader struggled on through No. 9 (10 May 1714). Harley’s 
political situation grew progressively worse as supporters deserted 
him on all sides, and the Schism Bill was introduced at Bolingbroke’s 
behest, despite Harley’s disapproval. Apparently the Lord Treasur- 
er was in direct communication with the Whig party leaders, seeking 
support even from his avowed enemies. Swift later recalled of. this 
period: ‘‘The Truth is, that .. . I could not find he had one Friend 
left cf any Consequence in her Majesty’s Service.’’ The Whigs, of 
course, rejected his overtures.* 

Steele, meanwhile, reflected the hostility of the Whig leaders in 
his writings, continuing to embarrass Harley by reminding readers 
of his ambiguous religious position. In The Romish Ecclesiastical 
History of Late Years, which appeared in late May over his signa- 


17 Lewis’ letter reprinted in H.M.C., Portland MSS., v, 436. For further 
examples of The Examiner’s criticism see The Examiner, Vol. V, Nos. 32 and 
40; Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 8, 11. 

18 References are to The Lover and Reader, ed. John Nichols, rev. ed. (Lon- 
don, 1789). For Steele’s part in the Dunkirk controversy, see John R. Moore, 
‘“Defoe, Steele, and the Demolition of Dunkirk,’’ Huntington Library Quar- 
terly, x11 (1950), 279-302. 

19 Swift: An Enquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen’s Last Ministry as 
printed in Political Tracts, 1718-1719, ed. Davis and Ehrenpreis (Princeton, 
1953), p. 156. For Harley’s communication with the Whigs, see H.M.C., 
Portland MSS., v, 440,451; and Macpherson, Original Papers (London, 1775), 
1, 620. 
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ture (though probably largely the work of a collaborator), Steele 
turned the anti-Catholic propaganda against the Tory Ministry. 
Cardinal Gualtieri is quoted as reporting to the Pope on the affairs 
in England, telling of ‘‘a Set of People lately become Powerful 
amongst them, who like the Jesuits in our Church, find their Ad- 
vantage by cajoling and managing of each Side, having at Heart 
their own Interest only; and who are called by one of their own 
Poets, the New Converts.’’ The Cardinal later expands on his ob- 
servations: 

The Chief of this Sort of Men were originally of the Fanatick Kind, and 
have ceased to be Presbyterians, but not commenced Churchmen. . . . The New 
Converts are Creatures—are a Set of Men, who are entirely neither Fools nor 
Knaves; but Men capable of Perplexing the Wisest Councils, and not able to 
Conduct the Ordinary Affairs with Decency and Credit.2° 

The Examiner (Vol. VI, No. 8, 14-18 June 1714) attempted to draw 
some of the sting from Steele’s attack by commenting on The Romish 
Ecclesiastical History: ‘‘The Truth is, any Writer of tolerable Parts 
and Reading, might expose Popery much better than Mr, S----e 
hath done: But then he should not be a Whig.’’ True enough, but 
Steele’s purposes, as we have seen, were directed more towards ex- 
posing Harley’s alleged evil deeds than those of the Pope. 

On 1 June 1714 debate on the Schism Bill began in the House 
of Lords. Swift’s old Whig antagonist, the Earl of Wharton, adopted 
the line of attack initiated by Steele months earlier. Perhaps he had 
conferred with the writer at a meeting of the Hanover Club four 
nights before. At any rate Wharton, using Swiftian irony for his 
own purposes, ‘‘in a very jocose manner’’ pointed out that the Bill 
‘‘might be of very great prejudice to the Nation, since one that 
made the greatest figure in the State and had been the Authour of 
such a Peace as they had all unanimously agreed to be advantageous 
had been educated in one of those private [Dissenting] Semi- 
naries.’”*? 

The debate on the Schism Bill embarrassed and divided Harley’s 
supporters as Bolingbroke had hoped, and the ensuing quarrel 
between the principal Tories brought about the Lord Treasurer’s 
dismissal by the Queen in late July 1714. Fate was not with Boling- 
broke, however, for Queen Anne’s death threw the de facto power of 


20 The Romish Ecclesiastical History of Late Years (London, 1714), pp. 44, 
99-100. The latter reference has not hitherto been noted. 
21 Hanover Club meeting: Correspondence, pp. 301-302. Wharton’s speech as 
9, 


quoted in The Wentworth Papers, 1705-178 
p. 385. 


ed. Cartwright (London, 1883), 
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governing into Whig hands. The happy Whig propagandist reported 
to Mrs. Steele four days after the Queen ’s death: ‘‘I have been loaded 
with Compliments. . . and assured of something immediately. .. .’’”* 

Certainly he deserved some reward. Far more than has hitherto 
been recognized, Steele’s best efforts for many months had been 
directed against the key figure in the Tory Ministry, the only man 
capable of really effective resistance to the Whigs. And the policy of 
embarrassing Harley by reference to his position on church affairs, 
adopted by Bolingbroke in the Schism Bill controversy, apparently 
first gained currency in the stout Whig pages of The Englishman.** 

The question of whether Steele originated the policy or merely 
implemented it cannot be resolved in the light of present evidence. 
Nothing in his propaganda, it should be noted, conflicted with his 
own basic religious position, that of a latitudinarian Anglican. Only 
the Roman Catholies were seriously criticized in his pages and they 
were fair game in Queen Anne’s England. Steele was not, however, 
an original political thinker and, though smarting from his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, probably merely reflected the ideas 
and plans of the Junto Whig leaders: Cowper, Somers, Wharton, 
Walpole, Stanhope, Halifax. Richard Steele chronically over-esti- 
mated his own importance in English public life, but in the first 
half of 1714 he was at the center of the struggle for power and his 
copious propaganda was often directed at the weakest spot in Har- 
ley’s armor. It may be that with the fall of the Lord Treasurer 
Steele scored the most important hit of his long career as a political 
journalist. 


22 Correspondence, p. 304. 

23 It is interesting to note that Steele’s A Letter to a Member of Parliament 
Concerning the Bill for Preventing the Growth of Schism, which appeared in 
early June at the height of the debate, contains no reference to the “New Con- 
verts.” The possibility exists that Steele removed such references on the advice 
of his Whig political superiors. At any rate, on 29 May Lord Halifax, Junto 
Whig leader, wrote Harley, suggesting a rapprochement (H.M.C., Portland MSS., 
v, 451): “If you will name the time when you will be at St. James’, I will 
attend you, and come disposed to join in any measures you shall direct, or 
prepared to offer such a scheme as may save this Kingdom from distraction and 
ruin.” Steele’s Letter bore the date 28 May when it appeared (Tracts and 
Pamphlets, p. 241), but on 2 June he addressed a letter to Mrs. Steele from 
Tonson’s saying: ‘‘I stay here to attend this thing [i.e. the Letter] close, or it 
will not be ready, for I am forced to make alterations according to new intelli- 
gence about the Bill.’’ (Correspondence, p. 302). Perhaps the ‘‘alterations’’ 
were the result of advice given him by the Junto at the Hanover Club meeting 
on 28 May, advice that he refrain from attacking Oxford directly when an 
alliance between the Lord Treasurer and the Junto Whigs was under discussion. 











Thomson and the Licensers of the Stage 


By Aan D. McKi.vop 
The Rice Institute 


Though the poet James Thomson may be said to have been in op- 
position ever since the publication of Britannia in January 1729, 
the year 1737, which was also the year of the Licensing Act, brought 
him into close and explicit connection with the Prince’s party. His 
lines to the Prince of Wales on the birth of the Princess Augusta 
were widely reprinted in September 1737, and made him the object 
of a severe personal attack by the government organ the Daily 
Gazetteer, October 6, 1737.2 Less obtrusive political moves were the 
republication of Milton’s Areopagitica in January 1738, with an 
unacknowledged preface by Thomson, and a translation of Milton’s 
Manifesto of the Lord Protector in March 1738, with Thomson’s 
Britannia appended.? By the time Agamemnon was produced at 
Drury Lane on April 6, the Government and the public might be 
expected to be alert to the obvious political implications of the play. 
But evidently the licensers at this time did not want to bring in a bill 
of particulars and thus call attention to the equations Agamemnon = 
George II, Aegisthus = Walpole, Clytemnestra — Queen Caroline 
(though the death of the Queen nullified the last identification). 
They prohibited only the concluding lines of the Prologue furnished 
by, Mallet : 


As such our fair Attempt, we hope to see 

Our Judges,—here at least,—from Influence free; 
One Place,—unbiass’d yet by Party-Rage,— 

Where only Honour votes, the British Stage. 

We ask for Justice, for Indulgence sue: 

Our last best Licence must proceed from you. 


This passage ‘‘not allowed by the licenser to be spoken’’ is marked 
by ‘‘inverted commas’’ in the eighteenth-century editions of 
Agamemnon. 

The ministerial organ, the Daily Gazetteer, did not ordinarily pay 
much attention to plays, and its interest here would be clearly 

1 See Douglas Grant, James Thomson: Poet of ‘The Seasons’ (London, 1951), 
p. 175. 

2 See Grant, op. cit., pp. 177-78, and John Edwin Wells’s articles, ‘‘ Thomson’s 
Britannia: Issues, Attribution, Date, Variants,’? MP, xu (1942), 43-56, 


especially 50-51, and ‘‘Thomson’s Agamemnon and Edward and Eleonora— 
First Printings,’’ RES, xvi (1942), 478-86, especially 478-79. 
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political. Echoing in detail the wording of the advertisements, the 
Gazetteer of April 28 suggested that the partisan support of 
Agamemnon had gone far beyond its literary deserts: 

If the Party, with all their Art and Industry have been able to support a dull 
Play for half a Dozen Nights together, you immediately see Advertisements 
in all the News Papers, that on such a Day will be published, such a Tragedy, 
or such a Comedy, as it is now acting with great Applause, at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, with a Prologue, an Epilogue, or an Epistle Dedicatory, or 
perhaps all three, extolling the wonderful Genius of the Author, and the Ex- 
traordinary Merit of the Piece. 

Whatever literary or political reservations people might have 
about Agamemnon, the play won immediate success both on the stage 
and in the bookshops, and the effect was to stimulate opposition 
dramatists to renewed activity. Thomson was soon at work on 
Edward and Eleonora, Mallet on Mustapha, and Henry Brooke on 
Gustavus Vasa. Aaron Hill brought forward the Caesar which he 
had written in 1737.° At the end of 1738 and the beginning of 1739 
the Prince and his literary advisers were engaged in complicated 
negotiations as to which of these plays should be first produced by 
Fleetwood at Drury Lane. Pope, Bolingbroke, and Lyttelton, as 
well as the authors Thomson, Mallet, Hill, and Brooke were concerned 
in the manoeuvres of the evasive Fleetwood.* Mallet’s Mustapha was 
given precedence and produced at Drury Lane February 13, 1739, 
with a Dedication to the Prince and a Prologue by Thomson. The 
success of Mustapha, as Grant points out, was obviously political, 
and must have led the Lord Chamberlain to decide on a change of 
policy. Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa, submitted for licensing February 
24, was prohibited on March 18 or 19, while it was in rehearsal at 
Drury Lane. Meanwhile Thomson, disgusted with Fleetwood’s 
evasions, had taken his play to Rich at Covent Garden; it was sub- 
mitted to the licensers on February 23, and, while in rehearsal, 
‘forbid to be acted’’ March 26. The Licensing Act called for the 
submission of manuscripts of plays two weeks before production; 
Brooke complained that they kept his tragedy three weeks, and 
Thomson too might complain about a month’s delay. Both dramatists 
asked for specific objections, but evidently the licensers did not 
wish to give publicity to passages which they considered seditious; 


3 Hill, Works (London, 1753), m1, 55-56. 

4 The course of events, at least in outline, can be traced in letters to and 
from Pope in and after November 1738. See Correspondence of Alexander Pope, 
ed. George Sherburn (Oxford, 1956), 111, 145-68. 
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like many men in authority, they would rather not be put to the 
trouble of explaining and justifying their acts. 

In the natural course of events these plays would have been pub- 
lished immediately after their production. In fact, a pamphlet called 
The History of the Life and Reign of the Valiant Prince Edward had 
been published to stimulate interest in Thomson’s play, ‘‘now in 
Rehearsal,’’ before the end of March. Dodsley issued proposals for 
the publication of a five-shilling subscription edition of Gustavus 
Vasa on or about March 17 (Daily Post); Millar issued proposals 
for a similar edition of Edward and Eleonora on April 12. Gustavus 
Vasa was issued to subscribers at the end of April or the beginning 
of May, and was immediately followed by a trade edition at one 
shilling and sixpence. Advertisements of the latter warn against 
a pirated edition (Daily Post, May 8) perhaps to be identified with 
an edition of 1739 bearing the imprint of J. Buck. The subscription 
edition of Edward and Eleonora appeared on May 24, the trade 
edition the next day, with an explanation to subscribers that this 
was necessary as a defence against ‘‘pyratical Printers’’ (Daily 
Post, May 25), though no piracy is known. The copy was entered in 
the Stationers’ Register as the author’s own on May 23. The sub- 
scription edition was of 1000 copies, the trade edition of 3500.° 
These figures may be compared with 100 ‘‘fine’’ and 3000 ‘‘ordi- 
nary’’ copies of Agamemnon in April 1738, immediately followed by 
a second edition of 1500.® 

The Daily Gazetteer was obliged to deal with these opposition 
plays, and fired its opening salvo on April 12 in a leader which 
begins by asserting, with some truth, that hitherto the Lord Cham- 
berlain has exercised his power very moderately. One play had been 
licensed which combined ‘‘ Poetry and Party.’’ The audience, it is 
said, responded to passages marked by political animus, but the play 
fell off after a few nights. The reference is clearly to Mustapha. A 
long and unfavorable discussion of Gustavus Vasa follows, and then 
comes Thomson’s turn: 


I am sorry in this Place to have Occasion to mention, in a Light little superior 
to the above Writer, a Gentleman of whom I conceived, on the Publication of 
his first Poem, a very favourable Idea; and though in Sophonisba he greatly 
erred, it was generally receiv’d as a tolerable first Attempt, and the Reception 
given the heavy Scenes of Agamemnon was not thought so bad as to make this 
Author so entirely despair of his Dramatick Genius, as to prostitute the 
Tragick Muse to the mean Hope of feeding upon the Depravity of his Co- 


5 Entries in the ledger of Henry Woodfall, Jr., N4-Q, 1st ser., xm (1855), 218. 
6 N&Q, 1st ser., x1 (1855), 419. 
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temporaries; which attempt is but a ge | Instance of the Advantages 
arising from our full Enjoyment of Liperty, and what can bring no Benefit to 
BRITANNIA in any SEASON whatever.—And having in this Instance fallen so low, 
it is not much wonder’d, though by his Friends it must be regretted, that he 
should so servilely tread in the beaten Path of telling in one Paragraph that 
the Refusal of a Licence greatly surprie’d him (which only himself could know) 
and hoping he would do himself Justice by appealing to the Publick from the 
Press, since the Stage was denied him: uch inconsiderate Sallies of Resent- 
ment look but indifferently in Writers, who, by the smallest Attempt of a 
Dramatick Kind, offer themselves as Directors of the Affections and Passions 
of Mankind. 


The sentence playing on the titles of Thomson’s poems is quoted 
later in Johnson’s life of Thomson: ‘‘ When the publick murmured 
at the unkind treatment of Thomson, one of the ministerial writers 
remarked, that ‘he had taken a Liberty which was not agreeable to 
Britannia in any Season.’ ’” 

On April 26 ‘‘ Algernon Sidney,’’ as the Gazetteer writer signs 
himself, continues the campaign against the public statements of 
Brooke and Thomson, and develops the general theme that partisan 
writing covers up literary deficiency : 

I cannot help thinking, that these two exasperated Bards must be conscious of 
their own Deficiency in point of Poetick Merit, before they could resolve upon 
relying wholly on the Encouragement they hoped from offering themselves to 
the Town only as Party-Writers; a Light in which even a good Poet will be 
always sure to lose more in his Character, than can be made up in his Purse. 
Immediately after the publication of Gustavus Vasa the Gazetteer 
devoted three long essays to the play, on May 15, 21, and 24. On 
June 2 came a full discussion of Edward and Eleonora. The plan was 
to attack Thomson as a dramatist rather than to dwell on the political 
aspects of the situation. Thomson’s two previous plays, says 
Algernon Sidney, had been failures, despite the efforts made to 
support them. 

Agamemnon was yet worse in general, and faintly borne by some Audiences, 
composed chiefly of such as kindly lamented the Author’s attempting a Task 
so far above him, or at least out of the natural Cast of his Genius, and none 
. who esteem’d him believ’d he would again enter the Lists as a Dramatick 


Writer, however he exercised his Talents in that easier Manner of Writing in 
which he the better succeeds as less Force of Imagination is necessary. 


The accusation of incompetence as a dramatic writer is repeated at 
the end: ‘‘It can be no Prejudice to Mr Thomson to solve the fol- 
lowing easy Question in his own Breast :—Whether an Intention to 
write a Tragedy, separate from any View of Satyr or Panygyrick, 
produc’d this Play?’’ The accusation of deism also appears. Thom- 
son, it is said, forces 


7 Lives of the English Poets, ed. Hill (Oxford, 1905), m1, 292. 
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into the Mouths of all his Characters, Christian and Mohometan, the favourite 
Phrases that have been invented within these very few Years, to avoid the 
Expressions of Jehovah, Lord, God, or Jesus, which savour too strongly of old 
Religion, and too much countenance the Doctrine of Revelation, to be used by 
the Professors of the new Divinity, the Friends of the Essay upon Man, or the 
devout Repeaters of the Philosophick Prayer.8 

Except for special cases like this, Thomson’s religious views came 
in for little criticism from the orthodox in his own day. 

The derision heaped upon Edward and Eleonora by the Hyp- 
Doctor, June 5, adds little to our knowledge, though a characteristic 
bit from the paper’s one-sentence or one-clause paragraphs and 
glancing references may be noted: 


I should be apt to suspect that Mr. 7---n was a Scot, 
For the Scots killed most of their Kings: 
And Captain Porteus was a pretty Fellow in his Time. 

Both Gustavus Vasa and Edward and Eleonora were highly suc- 
cessful publications. There was an attempt to repeat the pattern in 
January 1740 with the Arminius of Thomson’s friend William Pater- 
son: the prohibition of the licensers was followed by a subscription 
edition published by Andrew Millar at five shillings and in March by 
a trade edition at one shilling and sixpence. Woodfall printed 400 
‘*fine’’ and 2000 ‘‘common’’ copies for the oceasion.* A familiar 
story from the Biographia Britannica is that the licenser recognized 
the handwriting of Paterson, who had transcribed the copy of 
Edward and Eleonora the year before, but this is not borne out by 
the Larpent manuscripts. The first three acts of Arminius are in 
one hand, the last two in another; the second hand is somewhat 
similar to that in which Edward and Eleonora is copied, but it seems 
unlikely that the two hands should be confused. 

Thereafter Thomson’s dramatic works became less obviously 
partisan or at least less ‘‘controversial.’’ Though Alfred was pro- 
duced at Cliefden (Cliveden), Bucks, on August 1 and 2, 1740, 
before the Prince and Princess of Wales, and so could be taken as 
a manifesto of the Prince’s party, it may nevertheless be said to 
mark the point where dramatists of the Opposition tend to merge 
their work in the broader stream of Whig panegyric. A letter from 


8 Pope’s Essay on Man and Tindall’s ‘‘Philosopher’s Prayer’’ are here 
bracketed together as deistic. Politically motivated attacks on the Essay on 
Man seem to be rare. Cf. Maynard Mack in Twickenham Edition, v1 (London, 
1950), xv-xxii. For the controversy over the ‘‘Philosopher’s Prayer,’’ see 
James T. Hillhouse, The Grub-street Journal (Durham, 1928), pp. 144-52, 
234-36. 

9 N&Q, Ist ser., xr (1855), 218. 
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the young poet James Hammond to David Mallet, dated October 5, 
[1740], now in the possession of Sir John Murray, shows that the 
Prince was eager to promote the masque of Alfred on the public 
stage. Alfred was submitted to the licensers by Charles Fleetwood 
on February 9, 1741,'° but was not produced at Drury Lane until 
March 20, 1745. In letters of December 8 and 23, 1741, Aaron Hill 
sent Mallet long criticisms of Alfred, remarking in the first letter, 
whether accurately or not, that ‘‘the Masque is with the licenser.’”” 
But Hill does not seem to have been fully informed. On June 13, 
1742, he asks: ‘‘Pray, what became of Alfred?—I fear he ran 
aground upon the Chamberlain & his Clerks: or else, it searece cou’d 
have been possible we shou’d not, long ago, have heard of his Good 
Voyage.’’ Mallet thereupon reassured Hill: ‘‘ Alfred has been long 
licensed. Why it it [sic] was not acted last winter, I would tell you 
without reserve; were it not that I must then descend into some 
wretched detail of Mr. Fletewood’s management.’’'*? Thus Alfred 
seems to have been licensed without trouble, at some date not deter- 
mined, though not produced until 1745.7° 

10 Dougald MacMillan, Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Huntington 
Tibrary (San Marino, 1939), p. 5. 

11 Hill, Works (1753), ul, 166. The originals of these two letters are in the 
possession of Sir John Murray. The first is printed without date in Hill, Works, 
U, 162-66, the second, misdated December 21, at m1, 197-213. 

12 Original in Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

13 A printed piece lacking the title-page, entered as No. 51 of the Larpent 
Plays and taken to be possibly the copy of the 1745 piece offered for licensing, 


can be identified as Alfred the Great, a Drama for Music (1753). The pro- 
duction of 1745 seems to have been based on the permission granted in 1741. 





Some Observations on Wordsworth’s “A POET!—He 
hath put his heart to school” 


By Pauu Fusse.n, JR. 
Rutgers University 


Wordsworth’s ‘‘A POET !—He hath put his heart to school’’ is 
not one of his most successful sonnets: it suffers from obscurity of 
address, from the presence of extrinsic personifications, and from 
faulty emphasis and an excessively pompous rhetoric. And yet, 
when all this has been admitted, one must still recognize that the 
sonnet is an extremely important one in the Wordsworth canon, for 
it presents by means of characteristically romantic imagery and 
symbolism a remarkably compressed statement of Wordsworth’s 
aesthetic of poetic invention and structure. It should be read, not 
with the anticipation of excitement that we bring to ‘‘The world is 
too much with us’’ or ‘‘ Westminster Bridge,’’ but with the more 
moderaté expectations with which we approach such critical works 
as the three essays on epitaphs and the Guide to the Lakes. 

The sonnet is included in most Wordsworth selections, and the 
presumption must be that it has been widely read. But modern 
scholars and crities differ in their views of the statement which the 
sonnet makes, and none, it seems to me, has devoted sufficient 
energy to an analysis of this important poem. Florence Marsh ap- 
parently sees as the essential thing in the poem its characteristically 
Wordsworthian analogizing beween human and natural objects and 
qualities (as in the sestet).? Melvin Rader, also focusing on the 
sestet, holds that the poem constitutes a plea for ‘‘an account of 
existence in terms of freedom and activity everywhere to be found 
in nature.’’ Rader goes on to call attention to Wordsworth’s ‘‘at- 
tribution of creativeness and liberty to a little flower.’’? The dif- 
ficulty here seems to be that Rader has momentarily lost contact 
with the tenor of the image: he assumes that Wordsworth is ‘‘ talking 
about’’ the meadow-flower. To G. Wilson Knight, the sonnet has as 
its theme ‘‘sincerity in poetry and crities’’:* this interpretation 

1 Wordeworth *s Imagery: A Study in Poetic Vision (New Haven, 1952), pp. 
24-25. 


2 Presiding Ideas in Wordsworth’s Poetry (Seattle, 1931), p. 171. 
3 The Starlit Dome: Studies in the Poetry of Vision (London, 1941), p. 65. 
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comes closer to the burden of the poem than the comments of Marsh 
and Rader, but, unless the term ‘‘sincerity’’ be defined in fairly 
specific psychological and structural terms (as I believe Wordsworth 
attempts to do in the poem), we shall not get much help from Knight. 
Meyer H. Abrams, who mentions the sonnet briefly in his recent 
excellent study of romantic critical theory,‘ seems to lead us into 
the most rewarding avenue of approach. Abrams sees the sonnet as 
a versification of literary and philosophical criticism, and he per- 
ceives that the poem is primarily about the mechanics (or, better, 
‘‘organies’’) of poetic invention and structure, and is only second- 
arily concerned with the question of poetic sineerity.° The emphasis 
in the sonnet, that is, falls as strongly on the nature of a poem as 
on the attributes of a poet. It is from the standpoint of Wordsworth’s 
precise principles of aesthetic structure that the poem is best 
approached. 
I 


Before attempting to show the relationship of the sonnet to some 
of Wordsworth’s other works of aesthetic criticism, I should like to 
try to indicate what is in the poem and to suggest something about 
the way it works. It is, first of all, primarily a dramatic poem, but 


the dramatic quality is obscured, as I have suggested, by some con- 
fusion in address. We are aware of three characters as we read the 
poem : the first is the speaker ; the second is the absent poetaster con- 
demned in the first quatrain; and the third is, apparently, a 
fledgling poet-critic to whom the advice in lines 5 and following is 
directed. The confusion appears at the beginning of the second 
quatrain : we may not perceive immediately that the speaker is not at- 
tempting to reform the compositional habits of the excessively timid 
and artificial poet alluded to in the first few lines; this rule-ridden 
poetaster, it would seem, is too far gone in his course of aesthetic 
error for reformation. The advice in lines 5 and following (‘‘ [Let] 
Thy Art be Nature’’) is for the ears of the young poet-eritie who 
has begun this one-sided colloquy by some such assertion as ‘* Mr. 
Wordsworth, don’t vou agree that ——— is a very great poet?’ Even 
so acute a reader as Professor Abrams seems to suggest that the 
exhortation to follow nature is directed to ‘‘the poet’’ whose works 
and ways are contemptuously rejected in the first four lines of the 

4 The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition 


(New York, 1953). 
5 Ibid., p. 215. 
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poem.® The direction of the discourse is somewhat obseured because 
Wordsworth, by the middle of the poem, seems to have forgotten 
the dramatic setting of the first few lines, and, by omitting any 
further dramatic rhetorical devices such as we have in the first line, 
he gives us every warrant for carelessly reading the ‘‘advice’’ 
section of the sonnet as if it were addressed to the bad poet who has 
schooled his heart. 

Once we perceive the address of the poem as clearly as Words- 
worth will permit us, we see that the dramatic situation begins, not 
at the first line of the sonnet, but rather with the interlocutor’s 
earlier praise of some poet whom Wordsworth scorns. After the 
contemptuous outburst against the poetaster in the first quatrain, 
Wordsworth begins to suggest an image in which, it seems to me, 
elements of the formal garden are implicitly contrasted with the 
spontaneous and organic development of natural forest and meadow 
forms. Wordsworth delineates two settings, and he places in one, 
the passionless and stagnant artificial garden of the previous cen- 
tury, the timid poet; to the other, the fresh natural setting of 
forest and field, he directs the aspiring young poet. Lines 5 and 6 
might be paraphrased as follows: ‘‘Let the observation of natural 
forms be your guide to aesthetie structure. Derive your structural 
principles from the natural, overflowing, vital stream in the unim- 
proved forest, and let the timid poet sip the dead, static water from 
the artificial pool (of the sort that one finds in a formal garden).’”’ 
Both the ‘‘Meadow-flower’’ and the ‘‘ Forest-tree,’’ in the sestet, 
are set in implied opposition to the pampered hot-house or garden 
flower and the elegantly pruned and clipped tree of the formal 
garden.’ Like the charm of the natural flower in the untrimmed 
meadow, the grandeur of the natural tree results not from its being 
subjected to a preconceived ideal ‘‘formal mould’’ extrinsiecally 
applied by some meddling intellect ; instead the grandeur is gener- 
ated from the tree’s fulfilling its own organie formal possibilities 
according to the principles of its own nature. 

6 Ibid. 

7A related opposition is presented by Josephine Miles (‘‘ Wordsworth and 
Glitter,’’ SP, xi~ [1943], 552-559): she quotes Wordsworth describing Lady 
Winchelsea’s style as “often admirable, chaste, tender, and vigorous, and 
entirely free from sparkle, antithesis, and that overculture, which reminds one, 
by its broad glare, its stiffness, and heaviness, of the double daisies of the 


garden, compared with their modest and sensitive kindred of the fields’’ (p. 
553). 
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This ‘‘vitality’’ of organie fulfillment is ‘‘divine’’ (line 14) 
because of its resemblance to the functioning of the creative, organic 
imagination, the divine synthesizing vitality of the human mind. 
Thus, in turning away from the techniques and impulses of natural 
creation, the poet condemned in the first line is also turning away 
from his own humanity, which would be exhibited precisely in his 
awareness of his imagination’s co-adaptation to the vital creative 
impulses of physical nature. The bad poet is thus more than a bad 
poet ; he is, to Wordsworth, a feeble, desiccated, and wholly unhealthy 
man—and this is why, between intervals of poisoning himself with 
sips of foetid water, he must support himself with the crutch of 
artifice. 

Il 

Professor Abrams has called our attention to the prevalence in 
romantic criticism of analogues of the overflow of water. Words- 
worth’s ‘‘spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings’’ is a critical 
figure drawn from the same materials as the boisterous current of 
the forest stream in this critical sonnet.* The frequency of the 
water figure throughout The Prelude, The Excursion, and the 
River Duddon and Ecclesiastical sonnets has been pointed out by 
Florence Marsh;° as she says, water, throughout Wordsworth’s 
poetry, ‘‘suggests life, primarily that of feeling and thought.’’’ 
And Kenneth MacLean comments on the exquisite suitability of 
the water symbol for representing Wordsworth’s conception of the 
organic nature of thought: water, he reminds us, ‘‘suggests, by its 
own continual nearness to other bodies which it surrounds and 
enfolds, that inseparable union by which thought and thing possess 
each other.’’'t But it is to be noted that there are two kinds of water 
in this sonnet, the ‘‘stagnant pool’’ and the ‘‘live current’’: it is 
only the second of these that carries the suggestions of totality and 
union. These two kinds of water appear in a similar way in ‘‘Lon- 
don, 1802,’’ where England herself is the ‘‘fen of stagnant waters.’’ 
The stagnation in ‘‘London, 1802’’ is political and ethical rather 
than aesthetic, but it resembles the stagnation in ‘‘A Poet!’’ by 
being characteristically’? contrasted to the vitality and power of 


8 Mirror and Lamp, pp. 47ff. 

® Wordsworth’s Imagery, p. 96. 

10 Tbid., p. 103. And see Stewart C. Wilcox, ‘‘ Wordsworth’s River Duddon 
Sonnets,’’ PMLA, Lx1x (1954), 131-141. 

11‘*The Water Symbol in the Prelude (1805-6),’’ Unwersity of Toronto 
Quarterly, xvir (1948), 388. 

12 See Miles, ‘‘ Wordsworth and Glitter,’’ p. 558, and Charles J. Smith, ‘‘The 
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‘‘living’’ water in motion: Milton’s voice, it will be recalled, re- 
sembled the sound of the sea. The symbolic dichotomy is similar in 
both poems: ethical and aesthetic stasis is set in opposition to an 
ever-renewing, pure, and irresistible dynamism. Just as in ethics 
and polities the sea-like voice is needed to flush out the stagnant 
fen of habitual selfishness and received reactions, so in poetics: 
the aspiring poet must not commit artistic suicide by drinking from 
the stagnant pool of received poetic forms and structural techniques ; 
he must instead refresh himself from the ‘‘live current’’ which is 
both the figurative source and the primary romantic analogue of the 
‘*divine’’ principle of organic form. The fresh water which tumbles 
down Wordsworth’s natural stream may be regarded as a tributary 
not only of the sacred river in ‘Kubla Khan,’’ which, surging from 
its secret archetypal caves, issues in the ‘‘sinuous rills’’ that nourish 
incense-bearing trees, but also of the discredited sacred well of the 
muses. Milton had found it necessary to transmute the Castalian 
spring into the more acceptably Hebraic ‘‘Siloa’s brook’’; Words- 
worth naturalizes the muses’ haunt and the source of the poetic gift 
several more degrees and, as a Lake District stream, domesticates it. 

The sonnet also has recourse to the other major image of romantic 
criticism, the vegetation analogue.’* If the overflowing current 


Contrarieties: Wordsworth’s Dualistic Imagery,’?’ PMLA, Lxix (1954), 1181- 
1199. 

18 See Abrams, Mirror and Lamp, pp. 167ff. Diseyssing Coleridge’s commit- 
ment to the vegetation figure in criticism, Abrams notes: ‘‘. . . if Plato’s 
dialectic is a wilderness of mirrors, Coleridge’s is a very jungle of vegetation. 
Only let the vehicles of his metaphors come alive, and you see all the objects 
of criticism writhe surrealistically into plants or parts of plants, growing in 
tropical profusion. Authors, characters, poetic genres, poetic passages, words, 
meter, logic become seeds, trees, flowers, blossoms, fruit bark and sap’’ (p. 
169). We must beware, however, of attributing to either Coleridge or Words- 
worth any excess of originality in the use of the vegetation metaphor as a 
tool of critical rhetoric. Professor Abrams calls our attention to an image in 
Addison (Spec. 160), which, it may be noted, strongly resembles (with certain 
importent Augustan reversals of value) the artificial-primitive landscape 
antincomy implicit in Wordsworth’s sonnet: ‘‘[Natural genius] is like a rich 
soil in a happy climate, that produces a whole wilderness of noble plants rising 
in a thousand beautiful landskips, without any certain order or regularity. In 
the other [i.e., ‘the artful genius’] it is the same rich soil under the same 
happy climate, that has been laid out in walks and deg and cut into 
shape and beauty by the skill of the gardener.’’ A related figure appears in 
Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare: ‘‘The work of a correct and regular writer 
is a garden accurately formed and diligently planted, varied with shades and 
scented with flowers; the composition of Shakespeare is a forest in which 
oaks extend their branches and pines tower in the air ... .’’ Young’s Con- 
jectures (1759) is another critical document full of vegetation images, as 
Abrams reminds us (pp. 198-200), and Keats reveals himself fond of the 
same kind of figures: ‘‘. . . if Poetry comes not as naturally as the Leaves 
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image of lines 5 and 6 emphasizes spontaneity and depth of poetic 
invention, the vegetation images of the sestet suggest the kind of 
living shape in which invention is to be embodied if the poem is to 
constitute a vital structure. Just as the mountain stream is naturally 
(because functionally) fused with the vegetation it irrigates, so 
(to move to the tenor of the imagery) invention and the form in 
which the invention is presented must be naturally allied. Vegeta- 
tion, even in a poem, presupposes water, and the water is abundantly 
present in this sonnet: a stagnant pool may suffice to irrigate 
artistic flowers and trees, but for the primitive productions of 
meadow and forest, a livelier source of life is required. Thus one 
of the interesting things about this sonnet is that it manages to 
include within its brief compass the two primary analogues of 
romantic criticism. Moreover, presenting as it does these 
two analogues in a very intimate logical and temporal relationship 
to each other, it reminds us of the mutual dependence of each 
analogue on the other: both issue from a view of nature which 
stresses the indissoluble relationship of part to part; both assume 
a world in which a vision of synthesis, of the parts of nature as 
well as of form with feeling in art, is the key which reveals the 


divinity of man, of universe, and of the imagination which unites 
them. 


il 

The sonnet appears in several ways to be interestingly related to 
the three essays on epitaphs which Wordsworth was writing in 
1810. The image in line 8 of a startlingly Augustan ‘‘Seorn’’ com- 
posing a contemptuous epitaph on the artificial poet would seem 
to be the sort of thing that might proceed from that part of Words- 
worth’s consciousness which was developing, through a study of 
epitaphs, an elaboration of the organic theory of poetic construc- 
tion.’* Wordsworth’s suggestion that the bad poet is able to ‘‘shed 
tears’’ only ‘‘by rule’’ also seems to connect this sonnet with those 
passages in the epitaph essays which scornfully condemn epitaphs 
in which spontaneous feeling has been extrinsically pruned and 
prettied by the fancied a priori demands of elegance, artifice, and 
trimness. But an even more important link connecting the sonnet 
with these essays is their similarity of critical statement. The most 
to a Tree,’? he writes, ‘‘it had better not come at all’’ (M. B. Forman, ed., 


The Letters of John Keats |London, 1947], p. 108). 
14 See Marsh, Wordsworth’s Imagery, p. 130. 
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important point which emerges from the three essays is that assertion 
and form, in epitaphs especially, must be so united that they become 
inseparable functions of one spontaneous feeling. After a close 
inspection of one epitaph which reveals faults of merely mechanical 
structure, Wordsworth points out that he has selected the epitaph 
for condemnation because ‘‘the thoughts and feelings had no vital 
union, but were artificially connected, or formally accumulated, in a 
manner that would imply discontinuity and feebleness of mind upon 
any occasion, but still more reprehensible here.’’'® The ‘‘ vital union’’ 
between parts which a good epitaph exhibits ean hardly fail to re- 
mind one of the ‘‘divine vitality’’ of both the organic ‘‘ Forest-tree’’ 
and the organic poem.** 

Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes appeared, in its earliest version, 
in 1810, and this book, like the three essays on epitaphs, seems to me 
to be related to the ‘‘Poet’’ sonnet in ways which have gone unob- 
served. Whereas the epitaph essays seem to lurk behind the octave 
of the sonnet, the Guide to the Lakes seems to be closely connected 
with the feelings and images of the sestet. In what in subsequent 
editions became ‘‘Section Third’’ of the Guide (‘‘Changes, and Rules 
of Taste for Preventing their Bad Effects’’), Wordsworth deplores 
at some length the work of the artificial landscape practitioners in 
the Lake District,’7 and at the same time he defends effects of 


15 Alexander B. Grosart, ed., The Prose Works of William Wordsworth (Lon- 
don, 1876), 11, 62. 

16 This idea of vitality (and the word often seems to carry, in Wordsworth’s 
criticism, almost its literal meaning) lies behind a related statement of Words- 
worth’s about the indispensability of organic form in art: ‘‘If words be not 
an incarnation of the thought, but only a clothing for it,’’ he writes, ‘‘then 
surely they will prove an ill gift’’ (Ibid., 1, 65). Strip man of his inorganic 
clothing and he is rendered even more life-like and vital, but strip his flesh 
from him and his quintessence vanishes. The term vital occupies an important 
position in most of Wordsworth’s utterances about organic form. The word 
— importantly in an unpolished fragment in which Wordsworth, as de 
Selincourt says, maintains ‘‘that an artist reveals his true power’’ 

In that considerate and laborious work 

That patience which, admitting no neglect 

By slow creation, doth impart to speech 

Outline and substance even, till it has given 

A function kindred to organic power, 

The vital spirit of a perfect form. 
(Quoted by Markham L. Peacock, Jr., The Critical Opinions of William 
Wordsworth [Baltimore, 1950], pp. 19-20). 

17 Wordsworth may have been influenced here by Uvedale Price’s An Essay 
on the Picturesque (1794), a performance which, Dorothy tells us, her brother 
greatly admired (Peacock, Critical Opinions, p. 326). The sentiments about the 
management of landscape expressed in Price’s Essay bear a striking similarity 
to those implied in Wordsworth’s sonnet: Price prefers natural to sculptured 
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naturalism in landscaping which, though really artificial, totally 
conceal the art by which they are produced. The treatment of trees 
engages a great deal of Wordsworth’s attention, and his comments 
about the way trees should be used in landscaping shed light on 
Wordsworth’s meaning when he exhorts the poet to imitate, in his 
methods of construction, the way the Forest-tree grows and attains 
it grandeur. Discussing the most natural methods of planting trees 
so as to obscure the element of art in the planting, Wordsworth says 
that, when properly planted, ‘‘the tree grows, sometimes single, 
taking its own shape without constraint, but for the most part 
being compelled to conform itself to some law imposed upon it by 
its neighbours.’"'* In this statement the emphasis is on laws of 
natural development (the forces of winds and air and available 
space) rather than on an a priori ‘‘formal mould.’’ And again: *‘ As 
vegetation ascends, the winds begin also to bear their part in mould- 
ing the forms of the trees.’"** That is, the foree which shapes the 
tree must be a force naturally allied with organic life, the living 
wind: hedge-clippers and pruning-hooks belong to an entirely dif- 
ferent order of existence, just as, in poetry, mechanical and merely 
‘‘accumulative’’ methods of organization®® (not to mention the 
traditionalism of fixed genres and the conventions of gradus 
epithets) are unthinkable in connection with the ‘‘live current’’ of 
individual invention of form to answer to each unique poetic 
occasion. 

Thus we f'nd the ‘‘ Poet’’ sonnet closely related, in general critical 
tendency as well as in imagery, to two works which belong, in their 


trees, and accidental to artful streams. Jacques Delille’s Les Jardins (1780), a 
copy of which Wordsworth owned, may also have had its influence both on 
Wordsworth’s general attitudes towards the artistic treatment of landscape and 
on specific details of imagery in this sonnet. Delille rejects the theory and 
practice of topiary sculpture, the artistic disposition of trees, and the ridiculous 
artificiality of the garden fountain (see Herbert G. Wright, ‘‘The Reflection 
of Wordsworth’s Personality in his Choice of French Writers,’’ MLR, xu 
[1947], 31-42). 

18 Joseph Wilkinson, Select Views in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire (London, 1810), p. xxx. The “Introduction” (pp. i-xxxiv) constitutes 
the first edition of the Guide. 

19 Tbid. 

20It is to be noted that Augustan criticism, despite lip-service to vaguely 
Aristotelian ideals of organic unity, frequently employs mechanical or 
architectural metaphors to suggest this technique of structural accumulation 
(see Abrams, Mirror and Lamp, pp. 156-183). The ease with which Popian 
couplets can be removed from context or transposed within it does remind 
one of the concept of mechanical ‘‘replacement parts’’ or the ease with which 
accumulated bricks and boards may be positioned either here or there in 
architectural construction. 
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initial ferment, at least, to 1810. We can regard the epitaph essays, 
the Guide to the Lakes, and the ‘‘ Poet;’’ sonnet as three expressions, 
critical, topographical, and poetical, of a single complex of ideas and 
feelings. The similarities between the three works may justify a 
conjecture that the sonnet, although not published until 1842, was 
taking shape in Wordsworth’s mind perhaps as early as 1810. 
Unless further external evidence is forthcoming, we have no way of 
determining the precise date of the sonnet, but these strong similari- 
ties to the 1810 prose pieces surely create a presumption in favor 
of a relatively early date. 
IV 

The vigor and immediacy of the first line of this sonnet and the 
strong tone of personal contempt in the octave give us some war- 
rant for wondering whether Wordsworth may not have had some 
specific poet in mind. A search for the original of the reputation- 
conscious poet of the octave may conveniently begin at Wordsworth’s 
note on the poem, dictated to Isabella Fenwick : 


I was impelled to write this sonnet by the disgusting frequency with which the 
word arttstical, imported with other impertinencies from the Germans, is em- 
ployed by writers of the present day. For ‘artistical’ let them substitute 
‘artificial,’ and the poetry written on this system, both at home and abroad, 
will be, for the most part, much better characterized.21 
By the phrase ‘‘both at home and abroad,’’ Wordsworth seems to 
be at some pains to include Continental figures in his condemnation; 
it seems doubtful that he would have included this phrase had the 
béte noire who inspired the contemptuous first line of the sonnet 
been merely an English poet regarded by Wordsworth as ‘‘artisti- 
eal.’’ If Wordsworth had had his eye only on English poets, we 
might be tempted to choose from such candidates as Campbell, 
Crabbe, Dryden, Gray, or Lyttelton. But looking abroad, we find 
one non-English poet, and only one, for whom Wordsworth seems 
to have felt the right degree of contempt. That poet is Goethe. 
Henry Crabb Robinson is the authority for Wordsworth’s notori- 
ous scorn for Goethe. ‘‘I dined today with Wordsworth at Dr. 
Arnold’s,’’ reports Robinson in 1836. ‘‘An agreeable afternoon ; 
though the main subject of conversation was one on which I have no 
pleasure in hearing Wordsworth talk—Goethe, whom he depreciates 
in utter ignorance.’’* In 1843, Robinson comments again, ‘‘Of 


21 Grosart, Prose Works, 1, 65. 
22 Edith J. Morley, ed., Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and their Writers 
(London, 1938), 1, 478. 
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Goethe Wordsworth spoke with his usual bitterness.’’*’ Words- 
worth’s ingrained antipathy to Goethe and his works was noticed 
not only by Robinson but also by Landor, who sent Robinson in 1836 
a bagatelle (‘‘ A Satire on Satirists and Admonition to Detractors’’) 
in which Wordsworth, as persona, is made to deliver an opinion of 
Goethe which Landor must have grown weary of hearing: 


Goethe may be a Baron or a Graf; 

Call him a poet and you make me laugh. 

Either my judgment is entirely lost or 

Never was there so cursed an imposter.2¢ 
Now Landor would not have considered this imitation of Words- 
worth’s voice amusing unless it paralleled fairly closely both Words- 
worth’s attitudes and his personal rhetoric of contempt. The 
similarity of the second line here to the first in Wordsworth’s son- 
net is notable, as is also the strong similarity between the ‘‘imposter’’ 
indictment and the matter and tone of the octave of the sonnet. 
Clearly, Wordsworth’s opinion of Goethe (‘‘An artificial writer,’’ 
he once called him)** had attained some currency, and this may be 
one of the reasons why Wordsworth left the poet of the sonnet con- 
cealed behind a decent veil of generality. Wordsworth was chary of 
admitting into his collected volumes poems which contained abuse 
of living persons. As he once explained, ‘‘. .. my poems are wholly as 
I wish them to continue without Personalities of a vituperative 
character.’’** If, as I have conjectured, ‘‘A POET !—He hath put 
his heart to school’’ was in process as early as the epitaph essays 
and the earliest version of the Guide to the Lakes, what caused 
Wordsworth to withhold it from immediate publication? I believe 
the answer is that Wordsworth, fully aware that his view of Goethe’s 
‘‘artisticalness’’ was well known, sensed that embarrassments might 
result if the poem appeared during Goethe’s lifetime. Goethe died 
in 1832, and the sonnet made its first appearance in the seventh 
volume (Poems, Chiefly of Early and Late Years) of the 1842 col- 
lection. If there is agreement with my feeling that Wordsworth had 
no imaginary poet in mind as he composed the octave of the sonnet, 
then we may phrase thus the question which precedes the opening of 
the poem: ‘‘Mr. Wordsworth, don’t you think that Goethe is a 
very great poet?”’ 


23 Tbid., 11, 627. 

24 Ibid., 11, 506-507. 

25 Grosart, Prose Works, m1, 436. 

26 Peacock, Critical Opinions, p. 143. 
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¥ 

Whether or not there is agreement about the date and the per- 
sonal reference of the poem, few readers, I think, can afford to be 
unaware of the sonnet’s importance to any serious study of Words- 
worth, for the poem is a presentation of aesthetic and psychological 
dicta central to Wordsworth’s body of criticism. The primary ‘‘sub- 
ject’ of the sonnet is two-fold: the necessity of genuine invention 
and vitality of mind in the poet, and the necessity of the embodiment 
of deep invention in appropriate organic form. But the poem has 
as a sort of secondary ‘‘subject-matter’’ the province of landscape 
gardening: just beneath the attention to theories of poetic invention 
and form lies a corresponding concern with antithetical ways of 
managing small bodies of water, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
trees and plants. A mind as accustomed as Wordsworth’s to thinking 
in terms of ‘‘the vegetable concept of genius’’*? might have fused 
both the poetic and the landscape criticism into a consummately 
whole and effective poem, but this sonnet is not it. Ironically, the 
poem is an aesthetic failure primarily because it disregards its own 
advice: the sestet follows the octave by the principle of ‘‘accumu- 
lation’’ rather than by any real organic connection. The poem 
reads almost as if two earlier fragments had been yoked together 
within a ‘‘formal mould’’ in exactly the mechanical way which 
Wordsworth deplores in his own sestet. It is rather shocking to the 
reader’s sense of aesthetic congruity to find this poem, with its 
uncompromising rejection of pre-existent aesthetic archetypes, con- 
stricted within the confines of the strict Petrarchan form. This is 
one poetic occasion on which Wordsworth would have served himself 
better had he scorned the sonnet and ventured out of the convent’s 
lonely room into the living landseape of untraditional poetic 
structures. 


27 The phrase is Abrams’. 
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In his autobiography Praeterita Ruskin speaks of the essay on 
Turner’s art which he wrote in 1836 when he was only seventeen 
years old as ‘‘the first chapter of Modern Painters.’” The official 
biographers of Ruskin follow this approach to the essay, noting it in 
relation to the major work on Turner which Ruskin did not even 
begin until six years later. Collingwood refers to the essay as ‘‘the 
germ of Modern Painters.’’? Cook and Wedderburn call! it a ‘‘pre- 
lude’’ to his later work; in it, they declare, Ruskin had even then 
occupied the ground of his later defense of Turner (1, xix). But 
all of these appraisals, and particularly the last one, suggest that 
Ruskin at age seventeen was already the man of twenty-four or even 
more. They tend to make us overlook the development in his ideas 
that obviously occurred between the writing of this essay in 1836 
and the first volume of Modern Painters in 1843. That Ruskin wrote 
Praeterita when his mind was weakened by disease is a well-known 
fact. He confesses, moreover, in his autobiography that in deserib- 
ing this early piece he could not then find ‘‘any fragment’’ of it 
with which to refresh his memory (xxxv, 217). Cook and Wedder- 
burn, basing their version on a transcript of the manuscript first 
noticed by Collingwood among Ruskin’s notebooks, printed the 
essay for the first time in their edition of Ruskin, titling it ‘‘A 
Reply to Blackwood’s Criticism of Turner’’ (im, 635-640), but as 
usual they did little to correct Ruskin’s recollections and judgments 
in Praeterita. Ruskin’s essay of 1836 is indeed the first stage of his 
long defense of Turner. Read in the light of the ideas which he had 
acquired before its composition, however, his first defense is not 
so much the beginning of Modern Painters as it is the natural cul- 
mination of the traditional ideas that had fashioned Ruskin’s youth. 

Even though this problem concerns a relatively minor piece of 
Ruskin’s writing, it is an excellent illustration of the kind of critical 


1The Works of John Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn 
(London, 1903-1912), xxxv, 218. References to this edition hereafter will ap- 
pear in the text only by volume and page number. 

2 W. G. Collingwood, The Life and Work of John Ruskin (London, 1893), 1, 68. 
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reassessment that needs to be undertaken of his work as a whole. 
Recent papers in the Victorian News Letter (Nos. 5, 1954, and 8, 
1955) point out the danger of relying on either Praeterita or the 
work of the official editors and biographers since the latter for the 
most part only develop and document (with all too many errors) 
the picture of Ruskin which he drew of himself in Praeterita. Rus- 
kin’s marriage and his association with Margaret Alexis Bell of 
Winnington Hall, for example, are only two of the episodes in 
Ruskin’s life about which he chose to say little in his autobiography, 
and both of these incidents are virtually suppressed in the thirty-nine 
volumes of the Cook and Wedderburn edition of his work. Profes- 
sor H. G. Viljoen’s biography, Ruskin’s Scottish Heritage (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1956), opens new insights into the formative 
influences of Ruskin’s mind as she studies his parents from a wealth 
of hitherto unknown sources. My recent analysis’ of Ruskin’s un- 
published correspondence to his father during his Italian tour of 
1845 allows us to see for the first time the growth in Ruskin’s mind 
of the ideas in the second volume of Modern Painters. Both of these 
studies show what is still to be learned of Ruskin’s life and ideas by 
the student who knows how to look beyond the portrait drawn by 
Ruskin and his standard biographers. As Mrs. Viljoen states in 
VNL (No. 5, 1954), we must approach Ruskin ‘‘from the point of 
view of contemporaneous documents and without preconceptions 
based upon Praeterita and the work of Cook and Wedderburn. ’’ 

Let us then examine Ruskin’s essay of 1836 in this manner to 
restudy its significance in the development of Ruskin’s ideas. The 
textual problem of the essay, which properly should be considered 
first, is detailed below. Here I shall say only that the transcript of 
the lost manuscript from which Cook and Wedderburn printed the 
essay is now to be found at the Yale University Library in a notebook 
of Ruskin’s juvenilia ;* that my own analysis of this transeript has 
convinced me that it is a good copy of the original manuscript ; and 
that the essay as printed in the Library edition is an accurate copy 
of the transcript except for the title, which is apparently the inven- 
tion of Cook and Wedderburn, and the paragraphing and punctua- 
tion, with which these editors took their usual liberty. Study of the 
essay in the context of Ruskin’s thought as we find it in the docu- 


3 “Ruskin’s Quest for a Theory of Imagination,” Modern Language Quar- 
terly, xvit (1956), 60-72. 
4 This notebook, titled ‘‘Iteriad or Among the Lakes,’’ was, according to 
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ments of this period of his life, as well as in those passages of 
Praeterita judged to be factual, will occupy our attention here. 
Citations from Ruskin’s essay of 1836 on Turner come from the 
transcript at Yale University; all other references to Ruskin’s 
works are to the Cook and Wedderburn edition. 
I 

The essay was conceived during those years when Ruskin was an 
imitator in both his own drawing and his writing. He wrote to a 
friend in 1842 that his mind during these early years had been 
dominated by his love for the picturesque—the painters’ view of 
things. ‘‘Time ’was,’’ he wrote, ‘‘. . . that I used to think a pic- 
- turesque or beautiful tree was hardly to be met with once a month; 
I cared for nothing but oaks a thousand years old, split by lightning 
or shattered by wind... .’’ ‘‘Now,’’ he said of his present attitude 
(and the attitude with which he was about to begin the writing of 
Modern Painters), ‘‘there is not a twig in the closest-clipt hedge 
that grows, that I cannot admire. . . .’”* In this letter Ruskin meant 
that during his earlier years he had been content to see nature as it 
had been framed in pictures. Salvator Rosa, among others, had 
painted that shattered oak, that rough and irregular line which 
writers like Archibald Alison had described as one of the types of 
beauty. Ruskin realized by 1842 that until then he had been econ- 
tent to work from the imitative, the second-hand point of view. In 
1836 he had tried to study Turner as a painter of that nature which 
the great painters of the Renaissance had thought appropriate for 
a picture. To study the first stage of Ruskin’s defense of Turner, 
therefore, is to read the work of a proficient imitator whose eye vet 
had to learn to accommodate a larger vision. 

There was little in Ruskin’s experience before 1836 that would 
have encouraged him ever to be more than an imitator. His parents 
and teachers did all that they could to train the boy in the conser- 


Ruskin ’s note on the flyleaf, begun 28 November 1830 and finished 11 January 
1832. In the back of the notebook copied in another hand, are twenty-three 
pages of more Ruskin juvenilia and his untitled essay on Turner dated 1 October 
1836. In The Poems of John Ruskin (London, 1891), 1, 264, the editor (W. G. 
Collingwood) describes this handwriting as ‘‘a female hand, perhaps Mary 
Richardson’s’’—the Perth cousin who lived with the Ruskins from 1829 to 
1848. Collingwood refers to the essay as ‘‘the long-lost Reply to the Criticism on 
Turner in Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ The notebook is ruled, half-bound in dark 
blue leather with greenish marbled paper boards. Permission to quote from the 
transcript of Ruskin’s essay of 1836 in this notebook has been granted to me 
by Yale University Library. 
5 Letter to Edward Clayton, 19 August 1842 (Works, 1, 471). 
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vative formulas that persisted as part of the heritage of the 
eighteenth century. 

Ruskin’s father had not faced the world of the nineteenth century 
any more than the everyday problems of the sherry business had 
obliged him to do so. He watched his coach window for scenes that 
would remind him of the past. Like Sir George Beaumont, who 
earried a landscape of Claude wherever he traveled, John James 
Ruskin, so his son recalled in Praeterita (xxxv, 225), always found 
room in his coach for four volumes of Johnson’s Idler and Rambler 
on his foreign journeys. As a boy in Edinburgh he had taken lessons 
in water color painting from the elder Nasmyth® and had learned 
to apply his tints in the eighteenth-century manner employed by 
Girtin and the young Turner (xxxv, 38).7 Although James Ruskin 
humored his son’s interest in Turner’s later style, his real joy lay 
with the Renaissance painters, as well as Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
his followers (xxxv, 256). Northeote’s request to use little John as 
a model for his figure in a classical piece, the boy to appear as a 
naked Cupid from whose foot a satyr is removing a thorn,* was 
doubtless based on a friendship between the old disciple of Reynolds 
and James Ruskin. In the shadow of these loyalties the younger 
Ruskin had developed his interest in painting. 

Ruskin’s early drawings were characterized, as he later admitted 
(xxxv, 75), by a remarkable lack of originality. By 1828 he was 
copying and coloring maps with pencil and brush. His map of Scot- 
land, which may be seen today at Bembridge, shows a delight in 
aceuracy of detail.* The mountain ranges are carefully etched and 
the various localities identified with neat lettering. A year later he 
was copying the well defined figures of Cruikshank’s vignettes in 
Grimm’s fairy tales. Ruskin’s father was enough impressed with the 
quality of his son’s work to furnish him with an old-fashioned draw- 
ing master in 1831. 

Although Runciman obliged Ruskin to copy drawings that he 
himself had done, he seems also to have taught Ruskin to draw from 

6 Alexander Nasmyth, according to Col. Grant’s authoritative history, painted 
landscape through the eyes of such painters as Claude. His usual method was 
to ‘‘compose’’ and ‘‘arrange’’ his scenes into artificial backdrops. See Col. 
Maurice H. Grant, Old English Landscape Painters (London, [1926]), 1, 158. 

7 By this method the darker tints were laid on first, a technique later to be 
reversed by Turner and ‘‘the white school.’’ 

8 For a reproduction of this picture, see Works, xxxv, plate facing 22. Ly 


®For a reproduction of this map, see J. Howard Whitehouse, Ruskin the 
Painter (London, 1938), plate 22. 
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nature as the term had come to be understood by Reynolds’ students. 
‘‘Well, I took my paper,’’ he wrote his father after he had been 
practicing this procedure for a year, ‘‘and I fixed my points, and 
I drew my perspective. .. .’"° This was the mechanical process 
often followed by the Academy classes, the method prescribed in the 
1797 edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica." The painter, ac- 
cording to this source, was to take his position and ‘‘ mark his tablet 
in three divisions downwards from the top to the bottom, and 
divide in his own mind the landscape he is to take into three divisions 
also.’’ Ruskin described the next step for his father in marvellous 
spirit : 

You remember the cottage that we saw ... where the old woman lived .. .? I 
thought my model resembled that; so I drew a tree—such a tree, such an 
enormous fellow—and I sketched the waterfall, with its dark rocks, and its 
Juxuriant wood, and its high mountains; and then I examined one of Mary’s 
pictures to see how the rocks were done, and another to see how the woods 
were done, .. . and another to see how the cottages were done, and I patched 
them all together, and I made such a lovely scene—!12 

At the following lesson Runciman declared that he was not fully 
satisfied with this picture, but he thought it was successful enough 
for Ruskin to proceed with the next step in becoming an artist, the 
mastery of water colors. 

Runciman probably did not approve of Turner’s illustrations 
for Samuel Rogers’ /taly, the gift which Ruskin received from a 
friend of the family for his birthday in 1832. ‘‘The world,’’ Runci- 
man asserted, ‘‘had lately been much dazzled and led away by some 
splendid ideas thrown out by Turner’’ (xxxv, 79). They were not 
the first engravings by Turner which Ruskin had seen. According 
to Cook, he had been poring over engravings by Prout and Turner 
at the age of nine.** Ruskin himself says that the first picture of 
Turner’s which he had ever seen was an engraving Vesuvius Angry 
in the old annual, Friendship’s Offering, for 1830 (xin, 428). The 
vignettes for the Jtaly nevertheless made an impression on Ruskin. 
He later declared in Praeterita (xxxv, 79) that the gift determined 
for him the main tenor of his life, a tribute which probably exagge- 
rates his reaction in 1832 when one considers his previous work and 
"10 Letter dated 20 February 1832 (Works, 1, xxxii, n.) 

11 ‘* Perspective,’’ Encylopaedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 1797), xiv, 181-196. 

12 Further quoted from letter of 20 February 1832. For Ruskin’s later de- 
scription of his sketch of Dover castle, drawn in 1831, see Works, xit, 504. 
This picture, he says in Notes by Ruskin (1878), was his first attempt at “com- 
position from Nature,’’ but the sky was eopied from a drawing by Richard 


Gastineau, and the castle was drawn from his imagination. 
13 E. T. Cook, The Life of John Ruskin (London, 1911), 1, 2. 
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the likely disapproval of his tutor and father. Ruskin still took no 
interest in seeking out the originals of the Turner engravings until 
1836, and although he saw the Turners at the Academy exhibitions 
from 1833 on, for several years he found them ‘‘confused’’ because of 
his tutored preference for such painters as Landseer and Wilkie 
(xxxv, 217). The family bought no original pictures by Turner un- 
til 1837. The Italy, however, did set the boy to copying the illustra- 
tions and imitating them by pen. 

James Ruskin, inspecting the vague forms of the Turner vignettes, 
was not moved by any desire to travel to see the original scenes. The 
following year he purchased for his son a book more to his own 
liking, Sketches in Germany and Flanders, a collection of engravings 
by Samuel Prout. This artist, a disciple of Reynolds and the neo- 
classical ideals, was interested in recording old buildings which the 
nineteenth century was rapidly destroying. James Ruskin, who 
always had been intrigued by landmarks of the past, immediately 
assented to a suggestion that the family should tour the Continent 
to see the scenes illustrated by Prout. For John Ruskin the outcome 
of this trip was a semi-poetic account of his travels written in the 
couplet and spirit of Rogers’ /taly, and illustrated by himself in 
imitation of Turner’s vignettes and Cruikshank’s drawings. 

Trained to look at nature with the painter’s eye, Ruskin delighted 
in those scenes which reminded him of Turner. Through Turner’s 
vignettes, he found himself already familiar with the Italian villas, 
the terraced gardens, and expanses of sunlight. His attraction to 
the Renaissance buildings and gardens was immediate. ‘‘I had no 
idea then of the Renaissance evil in them,’’ he wrote later; ‘‘they 
were associated only with what I had been told of the ‘divine art’ 
of Raphael and Lionardo [sic] .. .’’ (xxxv, 117). His description of 
Heidelberg in the poetic account of his tour reminds us of the 
Turnerian effects of the illustrations for Rogers: 


It was morning:—from the height 
Cumbered with its ruins hoar, 

All that lovely valley bright 

We were looking o’er, 

With its silver river bending,— 
Vineyards to its bank descending. 
Many a distant mountain chain 
Girded round the mighty plain... 


As the rain storm approached: 


Then darker, deeper, heavier grew 
The fitful light the red sun threw 
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On the gaunt ruin’s ghostly wall; 
And, coursing o’er the sloping meadow, 
Strong was the light, and deep the shadow. 
(A Tour on the Continent, 11, 361-362) 
Such pictures as these caught the young painter’s eye. Calais, he 
said in one of the prose passages in his account, ‘‘is a little France, 
a miniature picture ...’’ (1, 341-342). 

But his imitations of Turner do not seem to have brought him at 
this time any original ideas on art. When the family was in Paris, 
he visited the Louvre to see the old masters and to copy Rembrandt’s 
Supper at Emmaus (xxxv, 84-85). He found a Rubens at Cologne 
‘so hallowed and so beautiful, that when the curtain is again drawn 
over the picture, you feel as if awaking from a dream of heaven’”’ 
(1, 352). His opinion of the Turners at the Academy exhibitions 
from 1833 to 1835 was much the same as those of the hostile re- 
viewers. He found the pictures ‘‘fantastic’’ in effect, and the color 
of little charm (xxxv, 217). By 1835, when the family made another 
trip abroad, he appears to have tired of imitating Turner, for he 
had come to adopt Prout as his model for much of his work. 

The careful outlines of Prout’s architectural drawings furnished 
a model more suitable to Ruskin’s training than did the evanescent 
effects of Turner. Ruskin’s drawing, La Résidence, Munich (1835), 
shows the firm hand that he had acquired in copying Cruikshank, 
as well as his interest in Prout’s pictures of old buildings and 
picturesque street corners. Fortress in the Val d’Aosta (1835) 
is a similar drawing executed in Prout’s manner with grey paper, 
pencil, and touches of white body color (1, plate facing 432). His 
loyalty to Prout’s technique was stronger than his admiration for 
the water colors of Copley Fielding, under whom he studied in 
1836. Fielding, like Runciman, failed to teach Ruskin how to handle 
color either in water color or oil. When Ruskin wrote his essay on 
Turner in 1836, he had returned to the use of pencil and his 
imitations of Prout and Turner.*® 

Likewise Ruskin was an imitator in his literary efforts, which at 
this time were chiefly poetic. James Ruskin’s habit of reading aloud 
to his family in the evening gave to the boy his preference for his 
father’s favorite writers. James Ruskin was particularly effective 


14 J. H. Whitehouse, Ruskin the Painter, plate 63. 

15 For pictures done by Ruskin in 1835 after Turner’s manner during the 
time that he was primarily interested in imitating Prout, see Whitehouse, 
Ruskin the Painter, for Lago di Sarola, plate 28, and Village, Lake and Moun- 
tain, plate 27. 
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in reading Byron and Pope’s Jliad. While shaving, he would enter- 
tain his son with harrowing stories based on his drawing of Conway 
Castle which hung over his dressing table. These stories, Ruskin 
later discovered (xxxv, 58), were variations on his father’s favorite 
romances, such as the Gothic drama by Monk Lewis, The Castle 
Spectre, in which the elder Ruskin had acted as a boy. The following 
list, compiled from various sources, suggests the range of Ruskin’s 
early reading in poetry: the Bible, Byron, Scott, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Addison, Pope, Goldsmith, Johnson, Wordsworth 
(including The Excursion), Thomas Hood, and Young. To this 
list should be added the poets quoted by Jeremiah Joyce in his 
Scientific Dialogues Intended for the Instruction and Entertain- 
ment of Young People, which Ruskin was reading in his seventh 
year. Especially numerous among Joyce’s citations are those from 
Darwin’s Botanic Garden, Thomson’s Summer, Chatterton, Mal- 
let’s Excursion, and the philosophical poem by Capel Lofft, Eudosia. 
With this background, Ruskin’s first efforts in poetry, naturally 
enough, were in imitation of the taste of many of these writers. 

A ruled notebook bound in red leather, now preserved with the 
rest of Ruskin’s juvenilia at the Yale University Library, contains 
the poetry which Ruskin was writing in 1826, when he was seven 
years old. The Steam Engine begins with a Miltonic inversion, 
‘‘When furious up from mines the water pours,/ And clears from 
rusty moisture all the ores. . . .’’ Replete with the poetic diction 
characteristic of some of Pope’s verse, the poem continues, ‘‘It 
also drags the weight of smokey barge,/ Called by us steamboat . . .”’ 
(1, 254). Even at this early age Ruskin was demonstrating a control 
over the heroic couplets of Pope’s Iliad, blank verse, and octosyllabic 
couplets. The poem Ragland Castle should be mentioned for its 
interest in Gothic ruins. 

During the next four years, Ruskin’s work included efforts to 
handle a conventional ode and a long paraphrase of Scott’s novel, 
The Monastery, written in the metre and style of Marmion. 
Rhetorical personifications and apostrophes continue in The Ship: 


Those sails that sometimes pleasing zephyrs fill, 
And sometimes Boreas blows with all his force, 
Now at the present time look fair and sweet; .. . 

O War, what causes thee, the curse of man? (11, 264) 


In another poem, the opening line, ‘‘Skiddaw! upon thy cliffs the 
sun shines bright’’ (m, 265), reminds us of Wordsworth. Much of 
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Eudosia, described by the poet as a poem on the universe, is a 
Homeric roll-call of flowers and trees. Although the subject matter 
is reminiscent of Darwin’s Botanic Garden, the style is Pope’s: 

I sing the Pine, which clothes high Switzer’s head, 

And high enthroned, grows on a rocky bed, 

On gulfs so deep, on cliffs that are so high 

He that would dare to climb them dares to die. (11, 269) 
Overtones from Milton persist in On the Appearance of a Sudden 
Cloud of Yellow Fog Covering Everything with Darkness, as the 
young poet compares the sunshine and cloud to opposing warriors. 
Hear the Miltonic rotundity : 

And now big drops of rain fell round, 

And soon unloosed the chains of sound. 

Again they fought; now light arose, 

And joined to fight with darkness’ foes. (1, 272) 
His imitations of Young’s Night Thoughts (u, 274) and Ossian (11, 
285) are, anyone would agree, extraordinarily successful, and the 
Iteriad, a 2,212 line description of the family’s tour among the 
lakes in 1830, is interesting as a reflection of the narrative style 
of Wordsworth’s Excursion, even though the poem is written in 
heroic couplets. 

By 1831, after a light imitation of Thomas Hood (‘‘I want a thing 
to write upon,/ But I cannot find one. . .’’ , 320), and some more 
odes possibly reminiscent of Collins (To the Ocean Spirits, u, 323), 
Ruskin entered what may be called his Byronic period. Bed-Time, an 
echo of the early Byron in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, has 
Byron’s characteristic elliptic phrasing, the heavy use of the dash 
and appositional phrase. 


‘«Now go, my dear. ’Tis time to go to bed.’’ 
Oh, direful sentence; all so full of woe! 
Oh dear! how mournfully those words are said, 
—So contradictory,—‘‘Come, dear, and go!’’ (um, 326) 


Ruskin’s absorption of Byron’s rhetorical devices and melodrama 
as well as his melodies may be seen in a comparison of the opening 
lines of his poem written on the death of Sir Walter Scott, 


"Twas night. I stood by Tweed’s fair stream. 
Methought it sung a dirge for him 

Who once on its green borders drew 

The fanciful, the fairy crew 

And seemed a voice, in measured tone, 

To breathe a melancholy moan... . (1, 327) 


with this passsage from Byron’s Lara: ‘‘’Twas midnight—all was 
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slumber ; the lone light / Dimmed in the lamp, as loth to break the 
night.’’* Other poems of this period, especially The Site of Babylon, 
reflect Ruskin’s love of the music of Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. 
The following lines from The Song of,the Southern Breeze, 


Full far and full far I must urge thy flight; 

Ere that day shall be drowned in the mists of the night, 

I am gone by the crests of foam and snow 

That hide the waters’ depth below, 

Away, and away! (1, 335) 
besides showing Ruskin’s sensibility to Byron’s melodies, also 
demonstrate his adoption of Byron’s emphasis on action words and 
favorite phrases like Away, away! 

The family tour abroad in the summer of 1836 already has been 
mentioned in connection with the poetical account which Ruskin 
wrote and illustrated in imitation of Rogers’ Italy. This account, like 
Rogers’ work, is a combination of poetry and prose, but the 
octosyllabie couplets and the frequent descriptions of water (‘‘ Rolls 
the Rhine his sullen course’’ mn, 354 n.) show that Ruskin was not 
always able to adopt the calmer mood of Rogers’ verse. Byronic 
mannerisms may be easily detected in the versified story of the 
erystal-hunter (1, 389-393) who fell to his death from a mountain 
top. The poetic account of the family’s Continental tour in 1835 
represents a high point in these Byronic imitations. A Tour through 
France combines two moods from Byron. As the Ruskins cross the 
channel on a rough day, they feel the need for a stimulant. 


Steward, some brandy; No, that an’t enough. 
Ask him—Oh dear! I thought I should have died. 
Call you that brandy—never saw such stuff. 
hen poke your head over the vessel’s side. . 
But as they arrive at Calais and pause to note the memorial to 
sailors lost at sea, the poet cries, ‘‘ Weep not for those who in their 
honours die, / Whom fame forbids to perish,—for the brave. . .”’ 
(11, 397). The poem, as Ruskin later noted, is a combination of the 
dash and humor of Don Juan with the high seriousness of Childe 
Harold. Cook calls attention to the Byronie rhymes in this poem, 
such as ‘‘wind they go’’ with ‘‘indigo,’’ and ‘‘Tom Becket is’’ with 
‘“antiquities.’’?” 
Love for Adéle Domeegq, one of the daughters of James Ruskin’s 
foreign partner in the wine business, brought fresh inspiration for 
16 The Works of Lord Byron ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1904), m1, 331, 


lines 201-202. 
17 E. T. Cook, 1, 42. 
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the young poet when the Domecgs visited the Ruskins in the first two 
months of 1836. Although Ruskin’s passion for Adéle intreduced a 
new theme in his poetry and an intensity of feeling which his earlier 
efforts had lacked, it did not free him from his bondage to Byron. 
See, for example, in Good Night: 


She lays her down in beauty’s light,— 

Oh, peaceful may her slumbers be! 

She cannot hear my breathed ‘‘Good Night,’’ 
I cannot send it o’er the sea; . 


Thou planet pale, thou plaintive star! 

Adown whose light the dew comes weeping; . . 
And though her eye thou canst not see 

Beneath its archéd fringes shrouded... (1, 17). 


These lines are an obvious effort to echo the key of Byron’s lyrie, 
She Walks in Beauty. 

If Ruskin’s imitation of the verse forms, diction, and subject 
matter of these poets shows that at this time he was seeing life as 
others already had described it, his treatment of nature in his poetry 
is even more revealing of his youthful allegiance to what were, for 
the most part, eighteenth-century attitudes. In the poems written 
before 1836, Ruskin’s treatment of nature makes much of the same 
appeal as is made, for example, by Thomson’s Winter. In both poets 
a strong appeal is made to the eye. Nature is treated as a series of 
pictures that excite the eye. After the storms of late autumn, 
Thomson tells us, the fields are covered with snow, a dazzling waste 
that hides all human efforts. Then into this seene Thomson, working 
as a painter, sketches telling detail. The ox stands covered with 
snow. A robin, half afraid, beats against a window.** This is the 
treatment of nature which Ruskin uses throughout his early poems. 
Nature is simply a storehouse of pictures. A particularly good 
example of this painter’s view of nature occurs in the lines, On 
Skiddaw and Derwent Water. The poet compares the lake to a look- 
ing glass wherein are reflected the mountain heights. It is a scene, 
he says, which charms the eye, all of it ‘‘ painted by a master hand’’ 
(11, 266). 

Many of Ruskin’s early poems are purely descriptive. On the 
Appearance of a Sudden Cloud (1829) is an extended metaphor 
describing the struggle between light and a fog bank. Some of the 
imagery in this descriptive verse is surprisingly effective for so 
young a writer. In the Iteriad, the eleven-year-old boy describes his 


18 ‘¢ Winter,’’ The Complete Poetical Works of James Thomson, ed. J. L. 
Robertson (London, 1908), pp. 194-195, lines 232-252. 
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first view of Windermere: ‘‘Oh, thrice happy moment, for Winder- 
mere’s sheet / In its bright sylvan beauty lay stretched at our feet !’’ 
(u, 287) The Eternal Hills tells of the precocious writer’s love of 
natural beauty, but it does not say that he had learned anything 
from nature. A Byronic lament over Babylon contains an imagined 
description of the wastes that marked the site of the ancient city. 
Although the poet wonders what had become of these past glories, 
it is significant that he does not find the answer. A sonnet describing 
the movement of a cloud asks where it is going, but the conclusion is 
only this: ‘‘—Methinks I see thee, like the wing of time / Melting 
away into eternity!’’ (1, 332) Both A Tour on the Continent and A 
Tour through France are, of course, descriptive, and even The 
Crystal Hunter, written in this same period (1834), leads only to 
this final comment after its lament over the death of the scientist : 


Oh! I would climb a peak of snow, 
And sit upon its topmost stone, 
And see that I was all alone! (u, 393) 
The frustration of his love for Adéle made Ruskin see in nature a 
kind of sympathy, although not the kind which he was later to call 
the pathetic fallacy, an artificial transfer of the poet’s feelings to 
manimate nature. He tells Adéle that his heart is filled with voices 
singing— 
Sweet, as the breezes of the west 
The summer roses’ odour bringing ;— 
Soft, as the moon on midnight waves,— 
Strange, as the blossomings on graves... (I, 463) 
But even in these sympathetic comparisons there is no evidence 
that nature had come to hold any philosophic meaning for Ruskin. 
Ruskin’s verse, however, was not devoid of religious ideas. All 
of his early work was colored by the Evangelical orthodoxy under 
which he had been reared. The strong Evangelicism of his mother 
had taken him to sermons by the Reverend Edward Andrews, which 
the boy duly abstracted each Sunday (xxxv, 72). His mother, more- 
over, had submitted him to a daily reading of the Bible, and in his 
early teens he had attended the Evangelical day school taught by 
the Reverend Thomas Dale. A resolution of principles adopted by 
the Evangelical Alliance in 1846 offers a fair review of the religious 
point of view by which Ruskin was reared. At least we can find 
parallels in Ruskin’s poetry with some of the ideas accepted by the 
Alliance. Noteworthy in the resolution is the belief in the divine 
inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the Scriptures; the belief 
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in the depravity of human nature; justification of the sinner by 
faith; immortality of the soul and the punishment of the wicked.’* 
The emphasis on the sufficiency of the Scriptures and the right of 
private judgment meant, of course, strong opposition by the 
Evangelicals to the Catholic Church. 

Thus, in the Ossianie coronach to his cousin Jessie, Ruskin says 
that there is no reason to lament her passing because her soul, now 
in a fairer and purer form than it occupied here on earth, has 
returned to join in the heavenly praise of its Maker (nm, 285). In 
the lyric, To My Heart, the poet is warned by his heart that with 
age he will have to pay for the paths of youthful pleasure. He will 
have to learn to share mankind’s lot of tears and fix his hope on 
heaven (u, 317). The anti-Catholic theme, which Ruskin later re- 
gretted, first appeared in A Tour on the Continent (1833). Describ- 
ing a church procession, the poet declares: 

No marvel that the pomp and pride 

Of Rome’s religion thus should hide 

The serpent-folds beneath that robe, 

The poison mantling in the bowl. (11, 343) 
The same attitude led him in a prose piece of 1836 to refer to 
nunneries as the scarecrow depositories of Catholic countries (1, 
360). Frequently in his poems he had the psalmist’s rhapsodie praise 
for the beauties of the natural world. What is it that makes the 
heart leap at the sight of a hill’s blue outline, he inquires (m, 354). 
No deistic answer oceurs to the boy poet. Nature is, as the psalmist 
said, God’s and He made it, and the sight of it thrills the poet 
because his thoughts are led to the greatness of God. In Ruskin’s 
sonnet 7'o the Morning (1832), the sight of the rosy light of dawn 
unwreathing the mountain mists of night wakes his heart to pious 
hymns on praise of the Creator (1, 333). 

The end of 1836 was still the early spring of Ruskin’s growth. 
The later man was still dormant in the imitative phase of his 
development. Nurtured by a father devoted to the tastes and ideals 
of the late eighteenth century, Ruskin was so much a part of this 
same mind that despite his initial receptivity to Turner, he was 
unable to understand the principles of Turner’s work. He was an 
imitator in both his drawing and writing. In his poetry he had 
described painters’ views with the visual appeal of pictures. Besides 
his cultivation of the verse forms and subject matter of the older 


19 ‘* Evangelical Alliance,’’ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed. (Chicago, 
1953), vir, 896. 
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poets, his treatment of nature, both in his pictures and poetry was 
picturesque. That is, his treatment was primarily imitative; it de- 
picted the visual aspect of nature as other painters and poets had 
seen it. His other loyalties were consistent. He was orthodox in 
his religious views, he apparently admired the Renaissance painters, 
and we may presume that because of his father’s tastes, he had 
read and appreciated Reynolds. His precocity, his real and deep 
love of natural beauty, and his admiration for Turner—these were 
the seeds in Ruskin’s mind which the next few years were to 
mature. 
rt 

From the traditionalism of his youth Ruskin drew the con- 
ventional principles on which he first set out to defend Turner’s 
art in 1836. 

Ruskin had written his essay in reply to an unsigned Blacl:wood’s 
review of Turner’s pictures at the current exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. The Blackwood’s writer, whom Finberg identifies as a 
classical scholar by the name of John Eagles of Wadham College, 
Oxford,” had described Turner’s pictures as ‘‘mere eccentricities.’’ 
Preferring the deep shades and ‘‘modesty’’ of the old masters like 
Murillo and Rosa, Eagles had attacked Turner as a leader of the 
‘‘glare and glitter’’ of the modern school. He eriticized Turner’s 
Juliet and Her Nurse for its delineation of form, the placing of 
Juliet in Venice instead of Verona, and the fact that Turner ap- 
parently had composed the scene from buildings chosen from various 
parts of Venice. The picture, he said, was ‘‘thrown higgeldy- 
piggeldy together, streaked blue and pink, and thrown into a flour- 
tub. Poor Juliet has been steeped in treacle to make her look sweet, 
and we feel apprehensive lest the mealy architecture should stick to 
her petticoat. . . .’’ Eagles recommended that the ‘‘ Hanging Com- 
mittee’’ of the Academy be suspended from office for even admitting 
Turner’s Mercury and Argus.” 

Ruskin’s reply to the Blackwood’s writer (11, 635-640) is not so 
much an objection to the principles of the reviewer as to the bad 
taste with which he had applied these principles to Turner. His 
comment on Murillo is important in understanding the basis of 
his remarks on Turner. He agreed with Eagles that Murillo was a 

20 A. J. Finberg, The Life of J. M. W. Turner (Oxford, 1939), p. 363. 


21“The Exhibitions, British Institution, &c.,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine (October 1836), pp. 550-551. 
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painter of high imagination who cast over his subjects the ‘‘light 
of holy loveliness’’ and ‘‘beauty of sweet soul.’’ He then defended 
Turner on the same grounds, as an imaginative painter who at- 
tempted to show nature in her most perfect forms. To’the reviewer's 
criticism of Juliet and Her Nurse, Ruskin replied that although the 
painting was a more accurate study of Venice than the reviewer 
had allowed, there was no reason why it should have to be an 
accurate copy of the scene. Turner, he said, was not so mad as to 
paint nature. ‘‘He paints from nature, and pretty far from it, too— 
and he would be sadly disappointed who looked in his pictures for a 
possible scene.’’ Turner, Ruskin wrote, was attempting to portray 
both the actual and idealized form of his subject just as Coleridge, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser had done in their poetry. His mind filled 
with the spirits of things, his materials drawn from the closest study 
of nature, Turner, so Ruskin wrote, ‘‘changes and combines, giving 
effects without absolute causes, or to speak more accurately, seizing 
the soul and essence of beauty. . . .’’ Ruskin declared Turner’s 
imagination to be ‘‘Shakespearian in its mightiness.’’ The painter’s 
imagination would transport the observer to the past or to the world 
of dreams. It was easy to imagine in Turner’s picture that the mists 
floating over Venice were ‘‘aetherial spirits, souls of the mighty 
dead breathed out of the tombs of Italy into the blue of her bright 
heaven... .’’ r one could think of the picture as ‘‘the glory of the 
dream’’ in which the spires of Venice rose ‘‘like pyramids of pale 
fire from some vast altar. . . .’’ To the charge that Turner’s execution 
of color was childish, Ruskin replied that the painter knew how to 
subordinate his color to his design. The sunbeams in the foreground 
of the Mercury and Argus did not violate the perspective of its 
shadows. A picture, Ruskin argued, was not composed of form alone, 
but by all the resources at the painter’s command: form, light, shade 
and color. 

The critical principles underlying Ruskin’s reply to the Black- 
wood’s reviewer may be seen more readily if they are laid alongside 
the traditional ideas in Reynolds’ Discourses on Art and Dryden’s 
preface to his translation of Charles Alphonse Du Fresnoy’s Latin 
poem, The Art of Painting. These two writers are chosen for this 
comparison because their work was probably the best expression in 
English of the neo-classic ideal of painting, and because both— 
Reynolds more directly, of course,—had influenced the school of 
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critics whose principles Ruskin eventually was to oppose.** The 
similarity at this time between Ruskin’s ideas and the artistic ideals 
of these two older writers is striking. Ruskin, in his early essay, had 
not stated explicitly the ultimate purpose of the painter’s art, but 
we may conclude from what he did write that he doubtless thought 
that art was to strike the imagination with the painter’s knowledge 
of truth and thus both to please and instruct the spectator. Loyalty 
to this principle places him at once in the line of thought of 
Reynolds, who said that all the arts were intended to please through 
the medium of the senses and the imagination, as well as to inculcate 
a purity of manners and virtue.** Likewise it identifies him with 
Dryden, who stated that it was the painter’s discovery of truth that 
brings pleasure to the observer.** 

Ruskin’s assertion that Turner did not paint nature directly 
but instead worked from nature in order to show the ‘‘soul and 
essence of beauty’’ suggests that he was thinking of the neo-classical 
concept of nature. Ruskin probably was thinking of Turner as an 
exponent of the grand style which, as Reynolds had declared, at- 
tempted to show nature in her most perfect form but at the same 
time to preserve the character of her species.2> Thus Turner painted 
Venice in enough detail that Ruskin was able to locate the particular 
corner of the city from which the painter had worked, but Turner’s 
imagination so wrought the scene that the spectator saw more than 
the street corner—he saw the ancient city as an object of beauty as 
well. It was nature, but as Dryden observed, it was nature at a 
nobler pitch.** The fact that Ruskin discussed Turner’s fidelity to: 
the scene before him suggests a belief on his part that the elevated 
conceptions of the painter’s mind must be taken from his experi- 
ences. No painter, Ruskin said in this essay, had studied nature 
more intently than Turner. Reynolds also had maintained that the 
perfect forms of the grand style were to be drawn from experience. 
They were reflections of Platonic forms, but, as Reynolds observed, 

22 It is probable that Reynolds knew Dryden’s Preface, A Parallel between 
Painting and Poetry, as well as his prose translation of Du Fresnoy’s 
Reynolds encouraged William Mason to publish his verse translation of Du 
Fresnoy’s work in 1782 to which Reynolds added extensive annotations. 

23 Sir Joshua Reynolds, Discourses on Art, in Longinus on the Sublime and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds Discourses on Art, with introd. by Elder Olson (Chicago, 
1945), pp. 239-240. 

24 John Dryden, A Parallel of Poetry and Painting, in The Works of John 
Dryden, ed. George Saintsbury (London, 1892), xvi, 314. 


olds p. 126. 
26 Dryden p. 315. 
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reflections of the ideal perfection to be learned here on earth.” 
Dryden likewise had removed the mystic element from his conception 
of nature. Although he began his preface with a citation from 
Bellori, who did describe a Platonic conception of ideal nature, 
Dryden made it clear that the painter must be an informed work- 
man whose rich observations have enabled him to form an idea of 
nature at her best. Du Fresnoy also had urged the painter to carry 
a notebook in which he might record scenes from observation.** 

Ruskin’s essay on Turner, moreover, betrayed a belief in the 
neo-classic concept of Taste. Although the artist’s conception of 
nature had been worked up from his own study and experience, 
Ruskin argued that it could not be capricious in character. The 
truth of Turner’s conception must be recognized by all men of 
taste. Turner’s work, then, had universality of appeal because it 
portrayed a universal understanding of perfection. Its merit was 
not originality. Reynolds had expressed the same view on Taste. 
The natural appetite of the human mind, he had said, was for 
truth. This appetite, common to artist and critic alike, allowed for 
the development of a common Taste, a uniform understanding of 
the nature of truth. Reynolds had judged any opinion which did not 
conform to this understanding to be capricious.” So, too, Du 
Fresnoy had argued that the painter’s representation of nature must 
be a consensus gentium, and particularly, he had added, of the 
taste of the ancients.*° 

Turner, Ruskin asserted, was a genius whose work may be expect- 
ed to violate the rules of art which fetter lesser men. Turner, for 
example, ‘‘thinks and feels in colour; he cannot help doing so’’ 
(im, 640). This characteristic of a great painter, this freedom from 
rules in his service to nature, was exactly the emancipation which 
Reynolds gave to the well trained artist in the final step of his 
development. Having mastered the grammar of his art and having 
arrived at an understanding of beauty, the painter should then 
follow only what he himself thought to be supported by reason.™ 
Dryden and Du Fresnoy were less willing to allow the painter this 
freedom. Anxious to reform the taste of the time, they compiled a 
set of rules from the practice of ancient and Renaissance painters 


27 Reynolds, p. 119. 

28 John Dryden’s translation of Charles A. Du Fresnoy, The Art of Painting, 
in The Works of John Dryden, xvu1, 387. 

29 Reynolds, p. 193. 

80 The Art of Painting p. 345. 31 Reynolds, p. 104. 
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which they believed should be followed. In the matter of Invention, 
however, Dryden confessed that no rule ever was or could be given 
to compass it.** 

The color in Turner’s work, so Ruskin found, was effectively sub- 
ordinated to the design of the picture. Like form, light, and shade, 
color had its proper share in the composition of the total effect. 
Unity of design was urged by Reynolds throughout his Discourses. 
His concept of the whole included color as a subordinate part of the 
_ painter’s design.** Du Fresnoy had described the proper relation- 
ship of color in his famous line, ‘‘Pulchra voeabatur, sed subdola, 
lena sororis.’’** That color should be the bawd of her sister design 
was, Dryden believed, a just statement of their real relationship.* 

To this statement of the critical ideas in Ruskin’s essay should be 
added his respect for at least some of the painters of the Renais- 
sance, the painters from whom Reynolds and Du Fresnoy had drawn 
most of their observations. His references to poetry in this essay 
on a painter are thoroughly characteristic of the eighteenth- 
eentury writers who shared the belief of Simonides that painting 
is a silent poetry. As Dryden translated the opening lines of Du 
Fresnoy’s poem, ‘‘Painting and Poesy are two sisters, which are 
so like in all things, that they mutually lend to each other, both 
their name and office. One is called a dumb poesy, and the other a 
speaking picture.’’** In his description of Turner’s imagination, 
moreover, Ruskin had emphasized its power to make us think of 
men and scenes of a beautiful past or a beautiful dream. Reynolds, 
it will be recalled, had said that great painting should transport the 
mind beyond the ignorant present to ages past.** Du Fresnoy also 
had agreed that history contained the proper subjects for a painter.” 

This comparison of Ruskin’s essay with the ideas of Reynolds and 
Du Fresnoy may suggest that Ruskin at the age of seventeen had 
thought through these critical problems further than he actually 
had done. The intent of the comparison, however, is to illuminate a 
piece which is incomplete in its statement of principle. The com- 
parison thus highlights the traditional ideas in the essay which were 
so characteristic of the conservatism of Ruskin’s formative years. 


32 A Parallel of Poetry and Painting, p. 315. 

33 Reynolds, p. 265. 

34 The Art of Painting, p. 364. 

35 A Parallel of Poetry and Painting, p. 328. 

36 The Art of Painting, p. 343. 

37 Reynolds, p. 299. 388 The Art of Painting, p. 345. 
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The most striking trait of the first volume of Modern Painters, all 
would agree, is the largeness of Ruskin’s vision, the freedom of his 
eye from the picturesque. The essay of 1836 therefore does not rep- 
resent so much the beginning of Modern Painters as it does the 
eighteenth-century pattern of his parents, teachers, and much of 
his reading. That the painter should please and instruct, that he 
should depict the aggregate ideal of perfection, that he is above 
rules, that he should subordinate color to design, that painting and 
poetry are sisters, that the painter’s imagination will evoke the 
past—all of these are eighteenth-century ideas found in this essay. 
Just as Ruskin looked to eighteenth-century models for his drawing 
and poetry, so in the realm of criticism he took his first ideas from 
conventional principles—probably of Reynolds. 

No wonder, then, that Turner paid so little attention to the 

essay, important as it is to us as a culmination of the first phase 
of Ruskin’s development. With paternal discretion James Ruskin 
had insisted that his son send the essay to the painter before sub- 
mitting it to Blackwood’s. The reply of the old painter, who did 
not know the Ruskins, must have disappointed his young admirer. 
The meal tub in Turner’s letter refers to Eagles’ assertion that 
Turner’s picture of Venice looked as though it had been thrown 
into a flour tub. 
My dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for your zeal, kindness, and the trouble 
you have taken in my behalf, in regard of the criticism of Blackwood’s Magazwme 
for October, respecting my works; but I never move in these matters, they are 
of no import save mischief and the meal tub, which Maga fears for by my 
having invaded the flour tub. 

P.S.—If you wish to have the manuscript back, have the goodness to let 

me know. If not, with your sanction, I will send it to the possessor of the 
picture of Juliet. (Letter dated 6 October 1836, xxxv, 218) 
Turner did not even try to meet Ruskin. Ordinarily ready to for- 
ward his own work, the painter probably appreciated the enthusiasm 
of this young man but realized the immaturity of his understanding 
of the pictures. Perhaps he saw the futility of Ruskin’s effort to 
defend his art with ideas which the painter himself had found out- 
moded. 

No one knows what Turner did with Ruskin’s manuscript. There 
is no evidence that it ever reached the Scotch antiquarian, H. A. J. 
Munro of Novar, the possessor of the picture Juliet and Her Nurse. 
Only a copy, probably made by someone close to Ruskin’s family, 
was to turn up some fifty years later to serve us in this search for 
an understanding of the evolution of Ruskin’s power. 





The Arts of Discourse in England, 1500-1700 


By Victor Harris 
State University of Iowa 


Sir Hudibras was not only the mirror of chivalry but also a man 

of wit, admirably learned in the arts. 

He was in Logic a great critic, 

Profoundly skill’d in Analytic; 

He could distinguish, and divide 

A hair ’twixt south and south-west side; 

On either which he would dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

. . . For Rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope: 

And when he happen’d to break off 

I’ th’ middle of his speech, or cough, 

H’ had hard words ready, to show why, 

And tell what rules he did it by. 

. . . For all a Rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
Though his squire Ralpho called such learning a cobweb of the 
brain, yet logic and rhetoric still made up the principal ground- 
work of the curriculum, in Butler’s day as for centuries before, 
and the search for a ‘‘true, and perfect organon’’ engaged many 
of the best minds throughout the period.’ 

Recently Mr. W. S. Howell? has re-examined a wide-ranging 
controversy in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England over 
the traditional disciplines of discourse, the academic program in 
general, and the fundamental shape of reasoning itself. He traces 
parallel histories for logic and rhetoric: 1) until around 1574 the 
scholastic or traditional pattern prevailed in both arts; 2) the 
rest of the sixteenth century was the period of the Ramist vogue; 3) 
a compromise between the rival systems then operated through 
much of the seventeenth century, 4) in the closing decades of 
which various innovators cracked the monopoly of the schoolmen 
both old-style and new-style. 

Scholastie logic is analyzed by Mr. Howell principally in the 
work of Thomas Wilson and his mid-sixteenth-century contempo- 

1Samuel Butler, Hudibras (London, 1882), 1, 6-7, 131; Part I, Canto i, 
lines 65-90; Canto iii, lines 1337-40; Thomas Granger, Syntagma Logicvm 


(London, 1620), sig. a2. 
2 Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 (Princeton, 1956). 
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raries. Traditional or Ciceronian rhetoric—also found to flourish 
around the middle of the sixteenth century—is treated under 
several heads: first, the full Ciceronian pattern (wherein rhetoric 
includes the classical five parts: invention, disposition or judg- 
ment, memory, delivery, and style) ; secondly, the stylistic (whose 
authors acknowledge the traditional parts, but treat only style) ; 
and finally, the formularies or collections of models for imitation. 

Mr. Howell’s chapter on the English Ramists comprises about a 
third of his study. He shows how Ramist logic, not concerned with 
the details of syllogistic form, concentrated on invention and dis- 
position (which had been minor parts of traditional scholastic 
logics, though major parts of traditional Ciceronian rhetorics), and 
how Ramus with his ‘‘method’’ began a century-long debate in 
which Descartes’ Discours de la Méthode was a major document. 
Counterpart to the logic of Ramus was the rhetoric of his friend 
and collaborator Talaeus. As Ramus had built his logic out of 
invention and disposition, the first two parts of traditional rhetories, 
so Talaeus built his rhetorie out of style and delivery, the last 
two parts. The most important early disciple of Ramus in England 
was Gabriel Harvey, whose lectures at Cambridge in the 1570’s did 
much to establish the new mode, and the Ramist fashion is shown 
to run its course through the following two decades. 

A period of compromise followed, according to Mr. Howell’s 
account. The ‘‘Systematics’’ sought a middle ground between 
Aristotle and Ramus in logic. The ‘‘Counterreformers’’ similarly 
restored features of the traditional rhetoric. The span covered by 
the men of middle ground stretched from the 1570’s (when Thomas 
Blundeville presumably first wrote his logic) and the 1580’s (George 
Puttenham’s The Arte of English Poesie was published in 1589) 
through the 1650’s. 

Finally, the truly new directions in logic and rhetoric, Mr. Howell 
says, were marked out neither by Ramists nor by seventeenth-century 
compromisers. Descartes, followed to some extent by the Port 
Royalists, moved toward a discipline that would be experimental 
and practical, devoted to inquiry rather than to communication. 
Meanwhile Bacon had also struck out on his own, turning from 
the invention of arguments to the invention of arts and sciences, 
stressing the ‘‘non-artistic’’ rather than the ‘‘artistic’’ proof, the 
virtues of a plain style rather than of a delicate one. Mr. Howell 
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pursues the course of such interests in England through the work 
of Nathaniel Carpenter, Bernard Lamy, and Joseph Glanvill. 

If this ordered sequence seems disarmingly clear in summary, 
it is not much less so in Mr. Howell’s well-documented pages. There 
has been need for some organizing principle, for grouping and 
analyzing the texts that spell out the tangled history of logic and 
rhetoric in these centuries. Earlier attempts to discover such a 
principle, though often useful and occasionally brilliant, have 
worked with something less than the whole range of documents 
which Mr. Howell undertakes to examine, and he is the first to 
bring so many of the strands together into a continuous narrative. 
As a descriptive survey of the texts themselves, his study has no 
rival. His classifications and groupings are never whimscial or 
arbitrary. They are always just, or at least plausible. Nevertheless 
one is left wondering whether the order discovered in the documents 
isn’t a rhetorical one, an order of convenience and clarity, whether— 
that is—a different scheme might not also be defensible. If this 
is so, alternatives to Mr. Howell’s framework may profitably be in- 
troduced, though further hypotheses, both historical and analytical, 
must be indebted to him for a major job of clearing the ground. 

It might be argued, for example, that both Ramism and the more 
conservative forms of logic and rhetoric ran side by side through- 
out most of the period, interacting yet maintaining a fairly steady 
competition. Even the relative popularity of the two systems re- 
mained constant decade by decade from the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the end of the seventeenth, with three or four more or 
less traditional texts (including both original and later editions) 
coming from English presses for every Ramist one; only in the 
1580’s were more Ramist works published. 

The current of traditional learning may be seen to be an un- 
broken one well into the eighteenth century; yet almost from the 
beginning of the period, and especially where rhetoric was concerned, 
it was a current modified by the same new humanism which also 
sparked the thinking of Ramus. Thomas Wilson himself, whom 
Mr. Howell presents as an archetype of Renaissance English 
scholasticism, was already showing signs of such modification. 
His Rule of Reason marked a clear step toward a humanistic logic ; 
he held that logie was not merely a speculative art, but that it was 
a useful one, committed to the ‘‘exercise of all vertue,’’ providing 
assurance as well as validity in argument, leading to conviction as 
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well as demonstration. In the scholastic tradition, furthermore, 
logic was intended for the scholar and not for the unlearned; yet 
Wilson in offering his logic in English explicitly appealed beyond 
the scholar to serve those of his countrymen who, lacking Latin, 
could not so well pursue virtue and knowledge.* 

Mr. Howell’s distinction between sixteenth-eentury scholasticism 
and seventeenth-century middle ground becomes less binding as 
we discover humanistic reform and compromise in the earlier works 
as well, and when we notice that this somewhat tempered scho- 
lasticism persisted without interruption throughout the two cen- 
turies. The works which Mr. Howell classifies as scholastic logics 
and traditional Ciceronian rhetorics were constantly reissued not 
only through the last quarter of the sixteenth century (when the 
Ramists were at the peak of their influence) but through the first 
quarter of the seventeenth (thus overlapping with the work of the 
newer conservative Counterreformers).* Furthermore, most of the 
writers whom Mr. Howell lists among the Counterreformers (Blun- 
deville, Samuel Smith, Brerewood, Sanderson, for example, among 
the logicians; Newton, Farnaby, Walker, among the rhetoricians) 
were so much closer to the traditional form of their arts than to 
Ramus and Talaeus that they hardly seem to present what Mr. 
Howell calls a ‘‘middle ground between contradictions.’’ Perhaps 
they may as reasonably be considered part of a continuous history 
of traditional logic and rhetoric from the time of Seton, Sherry, and 
Wilson to the end of the seventeenth century—a history modified 
but not significantly disrupted by the flare-up of Ramism in the 
1580's. 

Nor did Bacon, the Port Royalists, and their followers break 
unequivocally from traditional disciplines to point out new horizons. 
On the whole in rhetoric they sought a serious and responsible art 
in the best classical vein, and in logic their stress on invention at 
the expense of disposition (or judgment) was a modernization still 
bound by traditional distinctions. Such influence as these seven- 
teenth-century innovators had was in part absorbed and contained, 
for the prevailing idiom in subsequent generations was still in many 
ways a traditional one, if we can judge from the prestige of such 


3The Rule of Reason [London, 1552], sigs. [Aiiivy], [Av’]; fol. 113- 
[113°]. 

4Seton’s scholastic logic, e.g., appeared in 1545, 1572, 1574, 1577, 1584, 
1611, 1617, and 1631. Fullwood’s traditional formulary appeared in 1568, 
1571, 1578, 1582, 1586, 1593, 1598, and 1621. 
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men as Gildon, Constable, Ward, Campbell, and Blair. Even in 
France, where the Port Royalists ‘‘ were much ery’d up fora while,”’ 
theirs was a ‘‘transient mode,’’ as the conservative Rapin put it, 
which ‘‘we have quitted . . . to embrace a better.’’> More important 
than the changes which took place was the gradual loss of interest 
in the dispute itself. The number of logies and rhetories issued in 
England in the 1690’s, on all sides of the controversy, had dropped 
off to the lowest figure in 150 years.® 

Neither did the long and sustained flourishing of the traditional 
arts mean that Ramism was moribund in England after its peak 
in the 1580’s. Again, if all editions of their works are taken into 
consideration, the Ramists too had a fairly steady appeal. After 
a slow start in the 1540’s and fifties, Ramist texts soared sharply 
in number and popularity in the 1580’s, and then as sharply sub- 
sided. But interest was renewed in the 1620’s and the thirties, 
dropped off in the forties, picked up again in the fifties, and there- 
after remained moderately active for many years before trailing off 
toward the end of the century. Mr. Howell dates the decline of 
Ramism in England around 1600. But George Hakewill, decades 
later, still listed the Ramist method as one of the accomplishments 
of the age.? And a letter from John Beale to his friend Robert 
Boyle testified that the Ramists were still in vogue in the early 
1630’s, while the letter itself showed that the whole matter re- 
mained a live issue when Beale wrote in 1666: 

. . when I first entered into Cambridge [in 1629], the Ramists were in such 
great esteem, that we gave very high rates for such of them as began to be 
out of print; but within three or four years they fell so low in credit, that 
we might buy them at the rate of tainted fish, or Irish beef; shops full in 
Cambridge, and cart-loads in Sturbridge fair, at one penny per pound.’ 

It was not until the very end of the century, when the interest in 
traditional logic and rhetorie had also diminished, that we could 
hear (in Thomas Baker’s report) how though the Ramist system 
‘‘was much read and commented on, upon its first appearing in 
the World,’’ it ‘‘seems now to be disregarded, and in the next 

5 [René Rapin], Reflections upon the Use of the Eloquence of These Times 
(Oxford, 1672), pp. 52-53. 

6 David Abercromby, for example, was no innovator, yet in A Discourse 
of Wit (London, 1685) he recommended that mathematics be substituted for 
rhetoric in training the young (p. 164). 

7 An Apologie or Declaration of the Power and Providence of God in the 


Government of the World (Oxford, 1635), pp. 298-299. 
8 Robert Boyle, The Works (London, 1772) v1, 411. 
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Age may probably be forgot.’ Even so, some thirty editions of 
Ramist works were issued or reissued in England during the last 
half of the seventeenth century. 

At least partially responsible for the extended history of Ramism 
was its connection with Puritanism, as well as its usefulness in 
furthering anti-scholastic reforms. Though Ramist influence among 
Catholics was not unknown, Ramus was followed most widely in 
England and Germany, later in America, and among Puritans 
everywhere. Usually a Puritan reference to logic was a reference 
to Ramist logic, and Puritan sermons were organized by this logic. 
It is surprising in a-way that the Puritans should have made so 
much of Ramus, since they insisted on one literal reading of the 
Bible, were so skeptical of figurative language, and in general seemed 
to want a logie prior to and free of rhetoric. But they credited 
the method of Ramus with avoiding the esoterica of theology, with 
supporting typology as a fruitful means of reading Scripture, with 
raising quite broadly the prestige of natural reason, and thus with 
helping to restore feeling and personal responsibility in religious 
matters. Interpreting the entrenched position of Aristotle in the 
schools as a threat to true religion, they could identify Ramus with 
the revolt against scholasticism, and could find him a strong and 
useful ally. 

Furthermore, opposition to Ramus often took the form of a 
counterreaction against the Puritans. A characteristic statement 
early in the seventeenth century, for example (by one Oliver Orme- 
rod), accounted for Puritan fallacies by pointing to Ramist logic, 
and accused ‘‘ Ramisticall Tutors’’ of working ‘‘to season our greene 
vessels with this liquor of Puritanisme.’”"° Beale’s protest later in 
the century was directed not only at the ‘*‘ Ramistical dichotomies’’ 
which like a tailor’s shears cut all our best cloth into shreds, 
but also at ‘‘the Calvinian doctors, dancing in the cireles of their 
nimble distinctions,’’ ridiculous as the ‘‘maid-morrian and hobby- 
horse in a morrice dance,’’ hiding in the smoke and smother of their 
plebian pulpits.” 

A good deal has been claimed for Ramus, or charged against 
him, both in his own time and in recent studies: that he was re- 
sponsible for the turning away from speculation toward expediency, 


® [Thomas Baker], Reflections upon Learning (London, 1708), pp. 70-71. 
(First edition, 1699.) 

10 The Picture of a Puritane (London, 1605), p. 36. 

11 Boyle, vr, 411. 
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or for stripping rhetoric of its serious content and leaving it with 
style only, or for ‘‘eutting off the Science of Metaphysicks from 
the body of Philosophy, and engrafting the Liberal Arts in its 
room.’”?? Actually, without the exaggeration that grows out of con- 
troversy, Ramus’ role was simply part of the whole rebellion against 
medieval ways of thought, and was related to the resurgence of 
Platonism and to the developing Protestant humanism. The de- 
fense of literature and of the new learning, and the opposition to 
scholastic logic, had been part of the humanistic pattern at least 
from the time of Petrarch, and remained an active Renaissance 
phenomenon. Ramus’ common ground with other reformers was 
seen in his high regard for natural or intuitive wisdom, his method 
of dividing and developing his subject, his generally humanistic 
point of view. 

Though he did not reject the syllogism outright, and merely 
purported to use it in the light of natural reason, he offered in- 
stead a simpler method which many saw as a short cut through the 
Aristotelian intricacies, a method which illuminated and inquired 
into the subject, and persuaded to action, without forma] demonstra- 
tion. The Ramists, along with more conventional logicians affected 
by the same humanizing and Platonizing tendencies, used analogies 
and images of all kinds as arguments, and felt that through ex- 
ploring parallels they contributed to the uncovering of a universal 
harmony and synthesis. Though Ramus insisted that he did not deny 
Aristotle but only reseued him from the Aristotelians, it is easy 
to understand how he became a spokesman for an anti-Aristotelian 
revolt. Because his logic encouraged some to ‘‘prate of methode, 
who neuer knew order,’’ it was no wonder that the ‘‘fireyfaced 
Aristotelean’’ (as lampooned by Fraunce) protested because logic 
was now profaned, ‘‘remooued out of her Sanctuary, robbed of her 
honour, left of her louers, rauyshed of straungers, and made common 
“ae...” 

But to place Ramus on one side of the dispute, and Cicero (along 
with Aristotle) on the other—as Mr. Howell does—tends to obscure 
the fact that Cicero was one of the heroes of the Ramist movement. 
Ramist logic developed by way of Cicero’s emphasis on invention 
and the topics: the enhanced reputation of Ciceronian rhetoric, 


12 René Rapin, The Whole Critical Works (London, 1706), 11, 485. 
13 Abraham Fraunce, The Lawiers Logike (London, 1588), sig. [%2"]. 
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with its concentration on invention, prepared for the change 
worked by Ramist logic, which also concentrated on invention. 
English Ramists like Gabriel Harvey flocked to Ramus because he 
would help make them good Ciceronians.** As the controversy was 
chronicled late in the seventeenth century, the rebels against scho- 
lasticism (including Ramus as well as the ‘‘first Reformers’’) ‘‘ were 
so madly struck with Cicero, that they thought all Sort of Learning 
was to be borrow’d from his Stories!’ Ramus, like Nizolius, 
Erasmus, and others among the early humanists, enlisted the sup- 
port of Cicero in the attack on Aristotle. Mr. Howell sets up a 
legitimate parallel between scholastic logic and Ciceronian rhetoric ; 
perhaps the opposition between the two is equally important. 
Renaissance humanists in general did battle in Ciceronian armor, 
and the scholastics were the enemy. Ramus and his followers felt 
that they were fighting in the same cause, and against the same 
foe.** 

For distinguishing between Ramism and its rival systems, Mr. 
Howell lists several criteria by which we can test for the influence 
of Ramus. Ramus, for example, demanded a thorough separation 
of the various arts of discourse: invention and disposition appeared 
only in logic and not in rhetoric as well; schemes and tropes were 
part of rhetoric and no longer of grammar also; and Ramist rhetoric 
consisted only of style and pronunciation. A Ramist work, further- 
more, was likely to make use of Aristotle’s three laws (‘‘de omni,’’ 
‘‘per se,’’ and ‘‘universale’’) to insure clarity and precise in- 
ference. Mr. Howell shows, in one of the freshest pieces of analysis 
in his book, that it was out of the third of these laws, also known 
as the law of wisdom, that Ramus developed his notions of Method: 
since the predicate of a proposition had to be the nearest class of 
things to which the subject could belong, an argument could best 


14 Mr. Howell recognizes Harvey’s interest in Ciceronianism (pp. 250-252), 
but is more concerned to set up the opposition between Ramists and the 
traditional (Ciceronian and Aristotelian) disciplines (e.g., pp. 6-8, 65, 155, 165, 
176-178, 188, 267, 318). For ny Ae defense of Ramist Ciceronianism, see 


H. 8. Wilson, “Gabriel Harvey’s 
167-182. 

15 Baker, Reflections wpon Learning, pp. 70-71. 

16 For some of the best of many discussions of this problem, see Perry 
Miller, The New England Mind (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 157, 494; Giuseppi 
Toffanin, History of Humanism, trans. Elio Gianturco (New York, 1954), 
p. 87; Douglas Bush, The Renaissance and English Humanism (Toronto, 
1939), pp. 89-92; Richard McKeon, ‘‘ Renaissance and Method in Philosophy,’’ 
Studies in the History of Ideas, m1 (1935), 54, 105-107; Perry Miller and 
Thomas Johnson, The Puritans (New York, [1938]), pp. 29-31. 


tions on Rhetoric,’’ ELH, xm (1945), 
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be presented through ‘‘a shortening of the highway’’—by moving 
from the immediate to the remote, known to unknown, general to 
less general, more conspicuous to less conspicuous."* 

These criteria are valuable for tracing the course of Ramism, 
though even here the process cannot be reduced to a rule. That the 
Ramists argued for distinguishing what went into grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric, for example, is incontestable. A Ramist apologist like 
Alexander Richardson accused the traditional dissertus of being 
not only rhetorician but also grammarian and logician, a man for 
every turn, confusing all the arts."* Yet this root concept of 
Ramism—the maintaining of clear distinctions among the arts—in 
the end involved not so much their separation as simply their 
reshuffling, for the Ramists merely replaced the formal syllogistie 
logic of the philosopher with the natural logie of the orator (or even, 
as they sometimes put it, of the poet), and carried over into scientific 
matters the sorts of arguments (rhetorical and dialectic) hitherto 
reserved for matters of opinion. Thus it could be argued by Ramus’ 
opponents that far from separating grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
the Ramists ran them all together.’® 

The Ramist separation of the arts meant also that Ramist rhetorics 
were devoted primarily to matters of style. But not all rhetories of 
style were Ramist, of course. Stylistic rhetorics were common long 
before Ramus (notice John of Salisbury’s assumption, for example, 
that rhetoric was concerned only with style and delivery, whereas 
invention and disposition were given over entirely to logic) ,*° and 
many of the later ones (such as Sherry’s) owed little if anything 
to Ramus or Talaeus. This complication points up the difficulties 
encountered in Mr. Howell’s system of classification, which requires 
him to discuss separately Peacham’s stylistic rhetorie (traditional ), 
Fraunce’s stylistic rhetoric (Ramist), and Puttenham’s stylistic 
rhetoric (counterreform).”' His discussion of formulary rhetories 
(models for imitation) is broken up in the same way. 


17 Howell, pp. 41-44, 152, 335, 342. See also Miller, New England Mind, 
pp. 328-330; H. S. Wilson, op. cit., p. 173. 

18 Alexander Richardson, The Logicians School-Master (London, 1657), 
. 55. 
’ 19 See, for example, the excellent study by Norman Nelson: Peter Ramus 
and the Confusion of Logic, Rhetoric, and Poetry (Univ. of Michigan Contri- 
butions in Modern Philology, No. 2, April, 1947). 

20 See Howell, p. 119. 

21 Karl Wallace, Francis Bacon on Communication and Rhetoric (Chapel 
Hill, 1943), treats the stylistic rhetorics effectively by handling them to- 
gether (pp. 191-192). 
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Finally, the inquiry into logic and rhetoric leads directly to the 
question of where poetry fits into this history. Not only the Ramists, 
but many humanists of quite different interests, advised the reading 
of poets (whom they often defended as natural thinkers), ac- 
cepted similitudes and other figures in lieu of more rigorous argu- 
ments, and were inclined to base theoretical precepts on poetic 
passages. While Erasmus was warning us to care for matter be- 
fore words, he still defended rhetoric, poetic figures, and allegories. 
As conservative a scholar as Wilson put what once might have 
seemed too much stress on ways to bring conviction through ex- 
citing the passions. Even an Aristotelian psychologist like Edward 
Reynolds argued that whereas reason had its fixed limits, the 
imagination was boundless. The first reformers, he reminded us, 
worked less by punctual arguments than by fancy and the sweetness 
of eloquence ; the Scriptures showed God’s own endorsement of poetic 
style; the imagination reached properly to ‘‘all Poeticall Fic- 
tions, fabulous Transmutations, high Metaphors, and rhetorical 
Allegories. ’’*? 

The prestige of poetry rose wherever it too, along with logie and 
rhetoric, could be said to have a major responsibility for speaking 
truth, and where truth was seen to be caught in the image, or 
liberated in the play of wit. Poetry was subject to rules, fit for 
study, cognitive in its own right. To include poetry in this picture 
is to see rhetoric and logie in relation to the rich texture of 
imaginative life in the period. A greater dignity seemed to accrue 
to the life of the imagination in general, to art and artifice, effects 
and feelings. Or perhaps it would be better to say that with a 
heightening in emotional tone, the affective part of experience 
developed an intellectual setting suited to its needs. 

Though even the Baconian or Cartesian search for clarity led 
to close scrutiny of the creative process, the taming of high meta- 
phors in the interest of exactness made up still another, and later, 
chapter in this history, as part of the constant readjustment be- 
tween the imaginative and the literal, between the poetic and the 
practical. As Santayana put it, 


22 Edward Reynolds, A Treatise of the Passions and Faculties of the Soule 
of Man (London, 1640), pp. 18-24; Erasmus, Ciceronianus, trans. Izora Scott 
({New York], 1908), p. 81. For sophisticated discussion of these matters 
see J. A. Mazzeo, ‘‘Metaphysical Poetry and the Poetic of Correspondence,’’ 
JHI, xtv (1953), 227; Rosamund Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical 
Imagery (Chicago [1947]), pp. 349-353, 371; Nelson, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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Euphony, verbal analogy, grammatical fancy, poetic confusion, continually 
drive language afield, in its own tangential direction; while the business 
of life, in which language is employed, and the natural lapse of rhetorical 
fashions, as continually draw it back towards convenience and exactitude.23 

Mr. Howell was no doubt wise not to add the whole course of 
poetic theory to his analysis of a problem already knotty enough, 
even if it were not true, as he points out, that its inclusion ‘‘might 
force it to assume an unwarrantable configuration ... .’** If we 
must regret its omission, still literary scholars will be much indebted 
to him for bringing the issue so clearly before us, and his study 
of logie and rhetoric should stimulate a further reappraisal of 
their ties with poetry and the criticism of poetry. 

23 George Santayana, The Life of Reason, Vol. IV: Reason in Art (New 


York, 1905), p. 81. 
24 Howell, p. 6. 








BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST: A POSSIBLE CHRONOLOGY OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


The surviving letters of Dryden are few, and the scattered anec- 
dotes concerning his career are often difficult to authenticate or 
impossible to date with precision. For the development of one poem 
which he seems to have esteemed above any other among all his writ- 
ings, there has been established a rather detailed series of stages; but 
to many scholars these steps have seemed partly incredible or even 
self-contradictory. 

On September 3, 1697, Dryden wrote to his sons (in a letter which 
seems never to have left England for Rome), telling them that he 
was then at Sir William Bowyer’s in the country, and that after his 
return to the city he intended to alter a play of Sir Robert Howard’s 
called The Conquest of China. ‘‘In the meane time’’, (he added, 
presumably referring to the work which engaged his attention dur- 
ing his stay in the country) ‘‘I am writeing a Song for St Cecilia’s 
feast, who you know is the Patroness of Musique. This is troublesome, 
& no way beneficiall: but I coud not deny the stewards of the feast, 
who came in a body to me, to desire that kindness ; one of them being 
Mr Bridgman, whose parents are your Mothers friends. ’”* 

The second stage is found in a familiar anecdote which may be 
eonjecturally dated near the end of the same month: 


Dr. Watson tells the following story which passed down to him from Bolingbroke 
through Pope and two other men: ‘Mr. St. John [Bolingbroke], paying a morn- 
ing visit to Dryden, found him in an unusual elation of spirits, even to a 
trembling: ‘‘I have been up all night,’’ he said; ‘‘my musical friends made 
me promise to write them an ode for St. Cecilia. I have been so struck with 
the subject which occurred to me that I could not leave it till I completed it; 
here it is, finished at one sitting.’’2 

The third stage would seem to be found in the rival anecdote, 
communicated to Dr. Birch in a letter now lost, to the effect that 
Dryden ‘‘spent a fortnight in composing and correcting’’ Alexan- 
der’s Feast.* Malone, no poet himself, was inclined to discredit the 
story of hasty composition as ‘‘the language of a barrister to whom 


some important cause had been committed at a late hour in the 


1 Letters, ed. Charles E. Ward (Durham, N. x 1942), 2S 
2 Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), I 
388, note 5. 3 Tbid., I, 388. 
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evening, on which it was necessary for him to sit up the whole night 
to prepare himself to appear before the House of Lords on the 
following day. The original relater of this anecdote should seem to 
have supposed that Dryden had not much more time allowed him 
for the composition of this ode.’’* But Sir Walter Scott, a barrister 
who was also intimately acquainted with the habits of poets, made the 
reasonable observation ‘‘that Dryden may have completed, at one 
sitting, the whole Ode, and yet have spent a fortnight in cor- 
rection.’”® 

The fourth stage was reached on November 22, 1697, when the 
poem was sung in Stationers’ Hall; and the fifth was reached some- 
time in December, when Dryden wrote a letter to Tonson enclosing 
a list of subscribers to the poem and urging a correction of his own 
mistake in twice calling Thais by the name of Lais.* The sixth stage 
eame with the publication of the poem by Tonson in December. 

Even as it stands, this series represents a very natural course in 
the development of a poem by an experienced writer like Dryden. 
But what could have happened to explain the great gap between 
Dryden’s confession that he was in trouble, through his effort to 
please the stewards of the feast, and his rapturous announcement 
that the promise to his ‘‘ musical friends’’ had been fulfilled in a 
single night : ‘‘ I have been so struck with the subject which occurred 
to me that I could not leave it till I completed it’’? 

Professor D. Nichol Smith has pointed out the unique subject 
which accounts for so much of the superiority of this ode to Dryden’s 
earlier one for St. Cecilia’s Day: ‘‘It has a human interest. The 
power of music is shown by its effects on one person, and this power 
is exerted by one musician. .. . The theme of the poem is as happy 
as the execution is masterly.’” 

Before Dryden there were many traditions of the power of music 
among gods and men, and especially of the abilities of one of the 
Greek musicians named Timotheus. One old elassical dictionary 
gives much more space to the earlier Timotheus, who died two years 
before Alexander was born.* But it is the later Timotheus who has 
figured more largely in English literature. Professor Nan Carpenter 


4 James M. Osborn, John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Problems 
(New York, 1940), p. 136. 

5 Cited by Hill in Lives of the English Poets, I, 388, note 5. 

6 Letters, p. 96. 

7 David Nichol Smith, John Dryden (Cambridge, 1950), p. 80. 

8 J# Lempriére, Bibliotheca Classica, 15th American ed. (New York, 1849), 
p- 640. 
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has pointed out the currency of the tradition in Spenser’s age.® 
Professor Mark Van Doren has shown how it is to be traced in Play- 
ford, Burton, Cowley, Motteux, and Jeremy Collier.*° But I cannot 
agree with Professor Van Doren’s statement concerning Dryden 
that ‘‘it is likely that he worked coolly enough at all times’’ or that 
the materials for the story of Alexander ‘* probably came harder and 
were only gradually pieced together in Dryden’s imagination.’’ 

One main characteristic of Dryden’s poetry, from the flamboyant 
heroic dramas of his youth to the mature poetry of his old age, was 
the verve and gusto which won him the name ‘‘glorious John.’’ 
Except in his admitted failures, or in a carefully subdued poem like 
Religio Laici, he was likely enough to respond to ‘‘the Delilahs of his 
imagination.’’ In this respect Alezander’s Feast differs from the 
earlier poems primarily because it was the only one in which he 
pulled out all the stops. As Saintsbury wrote of it : ‘‘ Dryden himself 
thought it the best of all his poetry, and he had a remarkable faculty 
of self-criticism. ’’” 

It is likely enough that Dryden had met with (and perhaps almost 
forgotten) the story of Alexander and Timotheus in his wide reading 
long before September 3, 1697. But on that date he apparently had 
no idea how he was going to proceed with the poem, whether it was 
to be a narrative or whether it was to have anything to do with 
Alexander or Timotheus. Quite certainly he had not been fired by 
an idea for the poem which moved him to ‘‘an unusual elation of 
spirits, even to a trembling.’’ But soon after his return to London 
something had decided him in favor of a narrative based on the 
classical legend. 

The exact theme of Dryden's poem had been presented in a recent 
volume of essays which was popular enough to be issued in three 
editions in 1697 alone. Professor Van Doren has observed that the 
second part of Collier’s Essays upon Several Moral Subjects had 
been published about three months before Dryden wrote the poem. 
But there is no indication that Dryden was in London at the time 
or that he knew the work until the appearance of the second edition— 
which was announced in the first advertisement in The London 
Gazette on September 6, only three days after Dryden had written 
of his difficulty in composing an ode for the coming anniversary 


9‘*Spenser and Timotheus: A Musical Gloss on E. K.’s Gloss’’ (PMLA, 
Lxx1 [1956], 1141-1151). 

10 John Dryden: A Study of His Poetry (New York, 1946), pp. 204-206. 

11 Dryden (London and New York, 1888), pp. 169-170. 
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feast.1? On pages 21-22 of the essay ‘‘Of Musick’’ in this second 
edition, the Reverend Jeremy Collier had praised the power of 
ancient music, and in so doing he had offered the very subject which 
Dryden was so soon thereafter to employ : 


The Ancients were much our Superiors in this Mystery. They knew how to Arm 
a Sound better, and to put more Force and Conquest in it than we understood 
[sic]. To give an Instance or two: Thimotheus, a Grecian, was so great a 
Master, that he Could make a Man storm and swagger like a Tempest. And 
then, by altering the Notes, and the Time, he could take him down again, and 
sweeten his Humour ina trice. One time, when Alexander was at Dinner, this Man 
play’d him a Phrygian Air: The Prince immediately rises, snatches up his 
Lance, and puts himself into a Posture of Fighting. And the Retreat was no 
sooner Sounded by the Change of the Harmony, but his Arms were Grounded, 
and his Fire extinct; and he sat down as orderly as if he had come from one 
of Aristotle’s Lectures. 

When Dryden came to use the story of the musician whom Collier 
had called a *‘Master’’ only a few days or weeks later, he still 
knew so little of Thais that he first supplied her name by mistake 
as Lais.’* But he had no doubt about the influence of the music of 
Timotheus on the passions of Alexander. 

In March of the next year Collier was attacking Dryden in his 
Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage. 
But if Dryden recalled the most probable source of his ‘‘ Master’’ of 
ancient music who played so movingly at a time ‘‘when Alexander 
was at Dinner,’’ he might well have felt that he still owed a debt of 
gratitude to the militant parson." 

Indiana University JOHN RoBert Moore 


OVID’S EXILE AND MILTON’S RUSTICATION 


The relation of Ovid to Milton’s ‘‘ Elegia Prima’’ is a special one 
that needs clarification for several reasons: First, the relation 
stresses a major focus of the poem that many readers miss; secondly, 
it enables us to see, especially by noting the resemblances of the poem 
to ‘‘L’Allegro’’ and ‘‘Il Penseroso,’’ what goes wrong with a work 
that is subtle and delightful in some ways, but awkwardly amorphous 
in others; thirdly, it permits us to see the poem as something more 
than an interesting autobiographical account of Milton’s slightly 
mysterious rustication. 


12‘* Essays upon several Moral Subjects. In 2 Parts. ... By Jeremy Collier, 
M.A. Printed for R. Sare at Grays-Inn Gate in Holbourn, and H. Hindmarsh 
against the Royal Exchange in Cornhil.’’ 

13 Letters, p. 96. 

14 Mr. James M. Osborn assures me that the known facts of Dryden’s life do 
not militate against the chronology which I have suggested. 
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In almost all his early poems Milton was influenced by Ovid,’ and 
quite naturally the echoes of Ovid are clear in the first Latin elegy. 
James Holly Hanford points out that here Milton saw ‘‘an analogy 
between his own exile and the fate of Ovid, [and] . .. made a kind of 
imaginative identification of himself with his Roman predecessor.’ 
While this is largely true, still we miss a central theme of Milton’s 
poem unless we see that the poem is not a direct comparison of Mil- 
ton with Ovid, but a cross-comparison: Milton’s exile to London is 
as happy as Ovid’s residence in Rome; Milton’s residence at.Cam- 
bridge was as miserable as Ovid’s exile to Tomis. Viewed thus, the 
poem becomes not merely, as Hanford says, ‘‘a less mature and more 
personal L’Allegro and Jl Penseroso in one,’’ but also an elaborate 
nosethumb at Cambridge University. 

The Ovidian parallels in the ‘‘ Elegia Prima’’ are almost number- 
less, but some of them are merely frosting—for example, line 9 of 
Milton’s poem, ‘‘Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamesis alluit unda’’ 
recalls Ovid’s ‘‘Et quas Oceani refluum mare lavit harenas’’ 
(Metamorphoses V 11.267) ; Milton’s ‘‘Irrita nee nobis tempora veris 
eunt’’ (48) repeats Ovid’s ‘‘. . . et primi veris erunt’”’ (Fasti 
11.150). 

Other parallels that are more important but too well known to 
dwell on are the fact that Milton’s exile-poem takes the form of a 
letter (to Charles Diodati), as did Ovid’s forty-six Epistulae ex 
Ponto, written from Tomis to various friends in Rome; and many 
poems of the Tristia, written in exile from Tomis, are also in 
epistolary form. In addition, Milton used Ovid’s verse-form, elegiac 
distichs. 

But merely noting these parallels misses the point of Milton’s 
jibes at Cambridge. It leaves the poem as little more than a personal 
record of his exile and his random experiences in London, with 
neither the vividness nor the organization of ‘‘L’Allegro’’ and ‘‘II 
Penseroso.’’ The elegy seems to ramble from Milton’s rustication to 
the plays he has read, then to the women he has seen, and finally 
returns to its theme, but with the greatest reluctance. What actually 
gives the poem organization is this cross-comparison of Milton’s exile 


1 See John Milton, Poetical Works, ed. H. J. Todd (London, 1801), Vol. VI; 
James Holly Hanford, ‘‘The Youth of Milton,’’ Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Donne (New York, 1925); Walter MacKellar, The Latin Poems of John 
Milton, Cornell Studies in English, XV (New Haven, 1930); Davis Harding, 
Milton and the Renaissance Ovid, University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, XXX, No. 4 (Urbana, 1946). 

2 Hanford, p. 109. 
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with Ovid’s: When Milton says (21-24) he wishes Ovid had had as 
pleasant an exile as this because he could have outdone Homer and 
Virgil, he echoes (and wants us to remember) the first poem in the 
first book of Ovid’s Tristia,* where Ovid complains that not even 
Homer could write poetry under the conditions at Tomis. Although 
even Homer could not have written well at Tomis, Milton implies, 
Ovid would have surpassed even Homer under these pleasant con- 
ditions in London. ‘‘ If this is exile,’’ Milton writes (17-20), ‘‘to stay 
at my father’s house and live a carefree life .. . I will happily enjoy 
an exile’s state.’’ 

A major reason for Ovid’s hatred of Tomis was that he could not 
write poetry in such a place.* Milton ‘ses this as a barb for the uni- 
versity that sent him home; instead of fostering poetry, Cambridge 
is as hostile to it as Tomis, Milton implies (14-16) ; but unlike Ovid, 
Milton is writing about the place from which he has been exiled. 

The two central sections of Milton’s poem (25-46, 47-84) now ap- 
pear not as digressions but as developments of the theme of Cam- 
bridge-equals-Tomis, London-equals-Rome. These lines record the 
joys to which Milton, and from which Ovid, was exiled. ‘‘ Here [in 
London],’’ Milton writes (25-26), ‘‘I have time for the tranquil 
Muses. My books, which are my life, envelop me.’’ Exile in London 
supplies what residence at a university should. 

Ovid’s complaint in exile is the exact converse of Milton’s pleas- 
ure: ‘‘Here [in Tomis] is no profusion of books to tempt and teach 
me; instead of books, the bow and breast-plate clatter.’”® 

The ‘‘sinuosi pompa theatri’’ which Milton enjoys in exile was 
matter only for Ovid’s dreams in Tomis. In a pitiful elegy on the 
belated coming of spring to Tomis, Ovid remembered the Roman 
games, and he could almost hear the applause of the crowded 
theaters.* Milton in exile has these on every hand, and he revels in 
them for twenty lines, delighted by the ‘‘catus senior,’’ the ‘‘ prodi- 
gus haeres,’’ and ‘‘furiosa Tragoedia’’ herself. 

The section in Milton’s elegy concerned with the pretty girls of 
London (47-84) is laden with Ovidian parallels—echoes of the de- 
lights which Ovid remembered from Rome and which Milton finds 
in exile from Cambridge. For example, Milton’s lines (51-52) 

3 Tristia 1.i.47-48. 

4 Tristia 1.i1.39-42. 


5 Tristia ITL.xiv.37-38. 
6 Tristia III.xii.23-24. See also Epistulae ex Ponto L.viii.35-36. 
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Saepius hic, blandas spirantia sidera flammas 
Virgineos videas praeteriisse choros? 

recall Ovid's 
Quot caelum stellas, tot habet tua Roma puellas® 


from the Ars Amatoria, the book which was partially responsible for 
getting Ovid exiled to Tomis. The story of Venus and Adonis, which 
Milton refers to in line 62, Ovid told in the Metamorphoses (X.503- 
738). More important, Milton’s ‘‘Tarpeia Musa’’ (69) is of course 
Ovid himself, who once enjoyed in Rome what Milton enjoys in exile. 

The very landscape of Cambridge is bare, shadeless, and repulsive 
to Milton (13), while the shady lanes near London make exile pleas- 
ant (49-50)—echoes of Ovid’s complaint against the barren Pontic 
landscape, with no apples bending the branches, no grapes or even 
vines, a treeless plain whose typical vegetation is wormwood.® Even 
the marshy banks of the Cam, which Milton will remember eleven 
years later in ‘‘Lycidas,’’ here give him oceasion for sneers (11, 89) 
which are reflections of Ovid’s feelings about the swamps of Tomis.”° 

This is not to say the poem is only a paraphrase of Ovid’s feelings 
about Tomis, but rather to point out that Milton gives pungency to 
his exile-poem by a submerged metaphor involving the well known 
dreariness of Tomis. For Milton (in this poem) there is nothing good 
about Cambridge, from which he has been exiled, and nothing bad 
about London, just as for Ovid there was nothing good about Tomis, 
to which he had been exiled, and nothing bad (in the Tristia and the 
Epistulae ex Ponto) about Rome. 

Part of what goes wrong with an otherwise delightful poem is the 
relation to ‘‘IL.’Allegro’’ and ‘‘I] Peneroso’’ that Hanford remarked 
on. The section of the elegy on the theatre (27-46) especially resem- 
bles the two English poems by using a similar catalogue of impres- 
sions; there is good poetic logic in a section on the theatre, so out- 
standing a feature of Milton’s London (in 1626) and Ovid’s Rome, 
and the corresponding sections on literary pleasures in ‘‘L’Allegro’’ 
(131-150) and ‘‘TIl Penseroso’’ (97-120) sueceed magnificently. But 
in the English poems the maturer Milton organizes his material bet- 


7 Here you often see a band of girls dance by, like stars breathing sweet 
flames. 

8 As many stars as heaven has, your Rome has girls. 

9 Tristia III.x.71-78; ITI.xii.13-16. Epistulae ex Ponto 1.iii.49-52; IIL.i.13; 
IIL.viii.13-16. Milton refers directly to this complaint of Ovid’s in his ‘‘ Elegia 
Sexta,’’ 19-20. 

10 Epistulae ex Ponto II.vii.74: IV.x.61-62. 
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ter—for example, by grouping the references to English comedy in 
‘*L’Allegro’’ and those to Greek tragedy in ‘‘Il Penseroso.’’ 

In the ‘‘Elegia Prima,’’ written perhaps five years before 
‘*L’Allegro’’ and ‘‘Il Penseroso,’’ Milton has used the London- 
Rome, Cambridge-Tomis relation to organize his poem; but this is 
no help to him in his section on the theatre—any selection or order 
of references would fit the Ovidian parallels—and unfortunately 
the seventeen-year-old Milton let the matter go at that, using a 
purely random arrangement. Further, the section might have either 
followed or preceded the section on the women of London. The result 
is that these lines lie in an undigested lump at the center of the poem. 

The section on women has a similar fault: It has some place in the 
poem, but the place where it actually occurs seems random; and the 
feelings of patriotism that inspire Milton’s defence of English 
women are completely irrelevant to what Milton has to say about 
Cambridge or Tomis. 

One could guess that such a haphazard catalogue of experiences 
might not have found its way into the poem if the poet had not 
had something like ‘‘L’Allegro’’ and ‘‘I] Penseroso’’ in the back of 
his head. At any rate, it looks as if a kind of ‘‘L’ Allegro’’-like yearn- 
ing, half suppressed, weakens the structure (and thus the bite) of 
the elegy. 

But even with these important faults, the ‘‘Elegia Prima’’ is a 
poem, not a schoolboy’s diary or a cento Ovidianus. It is not, as the 
learned James Burnett, Lord Monboddo, called it, the equal of any- 
thing by Ovid or Tibullus. But it is a subtle and often successful 
Ovidian gibe at Cambridge University. 

Pennsylvania State University RALPH WATERBURY CONDEE 


MILTON, VALVASONE, AND THE SCHOOLMEN 


Crities have long debated the possibility that Paradise Lost may 
have been influenced in part by Valvasone’s brief epic, the 
Angeleida. Todd’ believed that Milton probably knew and admired 
this poem. Hayley* and Foffano* observed that both poets ascribe to 


1H. J. Todd, ‘‘ Appendix containing an Inquiry into the Origin of Paradise 
Lost,’’ Some Account of the Life and Writings of John Milton (London, 1826), 
pp. XXXili-iv. 

2 William Hailey [sic], The Life of John Milton with Conjectures on the 
Origin of Paradise Lost (Basil, 1799), p. 309. 

8 Francesco Foffano, ‘‘Erasmo da Valvasone (appunti su la vita e le 
opere),’’ Ricerche Letterarie (Livorno, 1897), pp. 119-24. 
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the rebel angels the invention of artillery.‘ Thibaut de Maisiéres,* 
reviewing previous discussions of this subject, reached Foffano’s 
conclusion that Milton had undoubtedly read the Angeleida and, 
consciously or unconsciously, reflected its influence in Paradise 
Lost. Muench,® on the other hand, felt that there was no closer bond 
between the two poems than that of a common subject matter. 

An additional parallel between these poets has, however, escaped 
critical comment. In the preface to the Angeleida,’ after quoting 
Horace’s praise of Homer for expressing better and more fully than 
Chrysippus and Crantor ‘‘quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid 
utile,’’* Valvasone observes that persons incapable of understanding 
either Scotus or St. Thomas can learn much about theology from 
pious poets. Similarly, in the Areopagitica Milton commends ‘‘our 
sage and serious Poet Spencer, whom I dare be known to think a 
better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.’”* 

This parallel may, of course, be purely coincidental. Nevertheless 
it is interesting for its bearing on two related problems: (1) Milton’s 
knowledge of, and possible indebtedness to, the Angeleida; and (2) 
the possible relationship of the Areopagitica passage to Horace: 

In the first place, if Milton is indeed echoing Valvasone in this 


passage, then greater weight can be attached to Foffano’s argument 
that the diabolical invention of artillery and perhaps other minor 
details in Paradise Lost may have been partly derived from the 
Angeleida. Similarly, Milton’s poetic theory and choice of argument 


4 Paradise Lost, VI, 482ff.; Angeleida, stanzas 20-21. 

5 Maury Thibaut de Maisiéres, Les Poémes inspirés du début de la Genése @ 
l’époque de la Renaissance (Louvain, 1931), pp. 130-32. 

6 William Muench, ‘‘Ein italienischer Vorgaenger Miltons,’’ Die Neueren 
Sprachen, x11 (1905), 321. Thibaut erroneously attributes to Muench the view 
that Milton imitated Valvasone. Thibaut, op. cit., p. 131. 

7‘*Non. altramente anchora molte cose cepeunlentibeas di quelle, che dalla 
sacra Theologia derivano coloro, che ne Scoto intendono, né San Tomaso, se da 
pietosi Poeti cantate fossero. .. .’’ Erasmo di Valvasone, Angeleida (Venice, 
1590). 

8 Epistle 2, Book I, of Horace’s Epistles begins as follows: 

Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli 

dum tu declamas Romae, Praeneste a ¥- 

qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non 

planius ac melius Chrysippo, et Crantore dicit. 
Horace, Satires, Epistles and Ars Poetica, The Loeb Classical Library (London, 
1926), p. 262. Chrysippus (c. 280-206 B.C.) was the third leader of the Stoics. 
Crantor, probably born about the middle of the fourth century B.C., was the 
first commentator on Plato. 

® Areopagitica, ed. William Haller, The Works of John Milton, tv (New 
York, 1931), 311. 
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may have been influenced to some extent by Valvasone’s theory and 
practice,*® as well as by those of other Italian poets and critics. 
Secondly, this parallel suggests that Milton, like Valvasone, may 
have been echoing Horace’s praise of Homer. Unlike the poet of 
Friuli, Milton does not refer explicitly to the Latin satirist in this 
context, but his comparison bears a closer formal resemblance to 
Horace’s statement than does Valvasone’s allusion. Whereas Valva- 
sone refers merely to ‘‘pietosi Poeti’’ in general, both Milton and 
Horace compare a specific poet with two philosophers. As Homer 
excelled Crantor and Chrysippus, so Spenser surpassed Scotus and 
Aquinas. By this tacit analogy the Elizabethan poet would be in- 
directly comparable to the greatest of the Greek bards. 
Atlanta, Georgia ‘ Joun M. STEADMAN 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION OF STEPHANO: THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE V. i. 28, 51 


Stephano is my name, and I bring word 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont. 

Kittredge notes:’ ‘*Here accented on the second syllable, 
Stephano. Later Shakespeare learned the proper pronunciation for 
the word, for he has Stéphano in The Tempest.’’ Some time before 
the publication of the Pronouncing Dictionary of American English 
(1944), I recorded therein the same supposed difference of accentua- 
tion of Stephano in The Merchant of Venice and The Tempest. I 
now regard both statements as wrong, and consider Stephano a 
ghost pronunciation. I do not recall the source of my error in PDAE, 
possibly W. J. Rolfe’s MV (New York 1903, p. 202). 

The tradition of Shakespeare’s supposed blunder in MV goes 
back well into the nineteenth century. Furness’s Variorum MV 
(1888), p. 243, quotes Clark and Wright’s Clarendon Press edition 
of MV, 1869, thus: ‘‘Clarendon: Stephano, Both here [line 28] and 
in line [51] the aecent is on the second syllable. Shakespeare had 


10 Hayley, loc. cit., observed that Milton and Valvasone held similar views of 
the sacred function of poetry. Cf. the conception of poetry expressed in The 
Reason of Church Government and Of Education with that expressed in Valva- 
sone’s preface to the Angeleida. 


1 George Lyman Kittredge, The Merchant of Venice, Boston 1945, pp. 141. f. 
It should be explained that Kittredge’s notes were found among his papers after 
his death in 1941, and so could not be reviewed by him for the publication of 
the play in 1945. See the Preface. 
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learned the true pronunciation when he wrote The Tempest, V. 1. 
277 : Is not this Steph‘ano, my drunken butler?”’ 

If Shakespeare knew even the ‘‘little Latin’’ Ben Jonson credited 
him with, he knew that in Stephano (Latin stephdnos) the penulti- 
mate vowel was short, and therefore could not take the accent. The 
imputed wrong accentuation Stephano is based on the two ocecur- 
rences in lines 28 and 51. Line 28 ought never to have been cited as 
evidence of Stephan’o. Long ago the distinguished American scholar 
Francis B. Gummere, although accepting the tradition of Stephano 
in line 28, added, ‘‘Of course, in this verse one may easily read 
Steph’ano; but ef. 51.’"* So the mistaken tradition has remained in 
being with many editors since Clark and Wright, as Rolfe, Hudson, 
the various editors of the Arden Shakespeare (not corrected by the 
latest, 1955), Kittredge, and finally Kokeritz.* 

It would seem that only the power of the tradition over sequacious 
editors has kept them from checking the accentuation of Stephano by 
Shakespeare’s other metrical practice. The ‘‘proper’’ pronunciation 
requires reversal (trochee) in the first foot of line 28. That is so 
frequent in MV, in the other plays, in the Sonnets, and in the other 
poems, that numerous examples would be superfluous. In MV alone, 
in the same scene, compare the rhythm of line 28, | 


| Steph’ al|no iss\|my name’ | and I’| bring word’|¢ 
with 


None’ but|a ho’ | ly her’| mit and’ | her maid’ | 
Here’ will! we sit’ let’ | the sounds’ | of mu’ | sic 
Creep’ in| our ears.’ still’| ness and*/ the night’ 
When’ the| moon shone’ did’ | not see’ | the ean’ | dle 


So in 73, 74, 79, 113, 130, 139, and innumerable times in all Shake- 
speare’s iambic pentameter. 

The meter of line 51 is not so usual as that of line 28. Instead of a 
reversal (trochee) in the first foot as in line 28, line 51 requires a 


2 Francis B. Gummere, The Merchant of Venice, New York 1896, p. 141. 

3 Helge Kékeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, New Haven 1953, p. 338. 

4 My accent marks indicate verse-beats on sense-stresses of my speech. For 
explanation of accent and sense-stress see American Pronunciation, 1956, § 104. 
In the use of accent marks to show sense-stresses in poetic rhythm, it is impor- 
tant to observe that not all the stronger sense-stresses are equally strong; like- 
wise, that not all the weaker sense-stresses are equally weak; that the difference 
between weaker stresses and adjacent stronger ones varies from very obvious 
(Sonnet 12.1 the clock’) to barely perceptible (12.3 past prime’); and that 
any weakly-stressed syllable in iambic, or rising, rhythm can serve for a verse- 
beat if the syllable just before it is perceptibly weaker (12.3 When’ I behold’ 
the vi’ o-let’ past prime’). 
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regular iambus in the first foot and a trochee in the second foot, thus: 
My friend’ Steph’ano sig’nify* I pray’ you 


(here with feminine ending, which may occur in any iambic line). 
The only remaining question is, Does Shakespeare write such metri- 
cal lines elsewhere? It is easily answered in MV itself: 


MV V.i.51 | My friend’| Steph’ a | no sig’ | - iy |i pray’ | you 
ITT. ii.258 | How much’ | lv wasl/a brag’ | iii Wher | I told’ | you 
I. i123 | How much’| I’ have | dis - ab’|led mine |}es - tate’ 
Liii, 44 | But more’| for’ that | in low’ |sim - plic’ |i - ty> | 
Liii. 93 | A thing’| not’ in| his power’|to bring’ | to pass’ | 5 
III. ii. 61 | Live thou’| I’ live. | With much’| much more’| dis - may’ | 
IIT. ii. 52 | That creep’ | in’ - to|the dream’|ing bride’ | groom’s ear’ | 
III. ii.240 |I know |he will| be glad’ | of our’|suc - cess’ 
IIl.iv. 8 |I kmow’| you’ would | be proud’ { er of|the work’ 
IV. i327 | Or less’ | than’ a| just pound’ | be’t but’ | so much’ | ¢ 
V. i.135 | To whom | I’ am | so in’| fi - nite 1 bound | 
V. i289 | My clerk’ | | hath’ some | good com’ | forts too’ | for you’ | 


Here are metrically identical lines from the Sonnets. For compari- 
son I repeat line 51 in question : 


MV V.i.51 | My friend’| Steph’ a | no sig’|ni - fy’ | I pray’ | you 
Sonn. 116. 4|Or bends’| with’ the/re - mov jer  to’| re - move’| 
25. 1| Let those’ a ye in fav’ |or with’ | their stars’ 
69. 9| They look’ | i - the beau’|ty of*|thy mind’ 
75. 5| Now proud’ | as’ bs 4 en - joy’jer and‘|a@ - non’ 
139.12 | That they’ | Pw where | might dart’ | their in’|ju - ries‘|7 


I have noted a few metrically identical lines in Twelfth Night. 


TN1i.13 | But falls jin’ - to|a ~- _ bate’|ment and| low price | 
I. ii. 40 | They say’|she’ hath|ab - jur’d’|the com’|pa - ny* 
I.iv.31 |They say’|thouw art/a man.’|Di - an’/a’s lip’ 
I.v.317 |To creep’ | in’ at|mine eyes.’| Well let’ | it be’ 

II. ii. 41 |O Time’ thou’ must|un -  tan’| gle this’ | not 
IL.iv.109 |In  faith’| they’ are/ as true’|of heart’ | as we 


I commend to the foregoing evidence the 88-year-old notion that 
Shakespeare pronounced Stephan’o in The Merchant of Venice and 


later corrected it to Steph’ano.® 
Hiram College JOHN S. KENYON 


5 For one- or two-syllabled power see American Speech, xxx1 (1956), 246 f. 

6 For monosyllabic be it see Kokeritz, pp. 272, 6th line and 273, 5th line. 

7In the Sonnets I have found 49 trochees in the third foot, and 31 in the 
fourth foot. 

8I am indebted to Professor Margaret Waterman and Professor Emeritus 
Eleanor W. Thomas, of Western Reserve University, for assistance in verifying 
dates. 
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Documents in Mycenaean Greek. Three Hundred Selected Tablets from Knossos, 
Pylos, and Mycenae with Commentary and Vocabulary, by Michael Ventris 
and John Chadwick. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1956. Pp. xxxi 
+ 452. 


This is a big book in every sense. The authors, who in 1953 made the first 
convincing decipherment of the Mycenaen tablets of the 15th through 13th 
centuries B.C. (Journal of Hellenic Studies, Lxxt1 [1953], 84 ff.) present a 
history of the discovery of the tablets and their decipherment, a study of the 
resulting evidence for language, history, and religion, and a large selection of 
texts, transliterated, translated (as much as possible) and discussed, together 
with copious indices. There is also an archaeological foreword by the late 
A. B. Wace. The whole is a splendid monument to Michael Ventris, who died 
tragically in his early thirties in an automobile accident in September, 1956. 
It was he who led the way to decipherment; by training an architect, he 
showed how great the contribution of an imaginative and indefatigable amateur 
may still be in an age of specialists. His collaborator, a philologist, provided 
the specialist knowledge Ventris did not claim to possess; to Chadwick no doubt 
is due their work’s high standard of linguistic competence. And yet much of 
the book’s value lies in its comprehensiveness; it embodies the comments of 
many scholars, published and unpublished, and thus it provides a fair summation 
of the progress to date in the most recent and one of the most difficult areas 
of Greek studies. 

Decipherment of the tablets, some of which had been known for half a 
century, only became possible when a sufficient number had been accurately 
published; as it turned out these were the more recently discovered Pylos 
tablets published with exemplary care by E. L. Bennett, Jr. In this script 
(Linear B, as opposed to the earlier and still undeciphered Linear A), there 
were two kinds oP signs: ideograms used with numerals, and phonetic symbols 
which by their number (between 80 and 90) were seen to be syllabic rather 
than alphabetic. By careful observation of the combinations and variations 
of groups of signs Ventris was able to construct a “grid” showing the re- 
lationship of some of the most frequent signs to one another without assigning 
any values. It is probable that he was helped in this by certain assumptions 
that are true for Indo-European languages, though not for all languages; in 
the event the assumptions were justified, and archaeology and philology had 
already indicated the likelihood that the masters of Mycenaean Greece spoke 
Greek. Nouns of the Greek type with -eus in the nominative, stem -ew-, seemed 
to be indicated by certain patterns Ventris had observed, and then a guess 
that three common and evidently inflected words on Cnossos tablets were three 
commonplace names with their masculine and feminine ethnics proved to be 
consistent with the relationships established by the ‘‘grid’’ and provided 
several new values. The further application of these values continued to yield 
Greek, and the reading of newly excavated tablets by this system so as to 
refer to pots with so many handles or with no handles, as indicated by ac- 
companying ideograms, provided further confirmation. Despite the difficulties 
occasioned by an awkward system, imperfectly understood spelling rules, a 
laconic style with few complete sentences, a technical and obscure subject 
matter, and a stage of the language five hundred years earlier than our 
earliest alphabetic texts, most scholars who have worked with the tablets are 
now convinced of the correctness of Ventris’s method. The considerable body 
of meaningful texts assembled in this book is itself confirmation of the 
method. But much attention has been aroused by an attack led by A. J. Beattie 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, uxxv1 [1956], 1-17) which, in essence, complains 
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that the results are not satisfactory Greek. Admittedly, a great deal still makes 
no sense at all, and would not be likely to under,any system of decipherment 
when we consider that these are highly compressed records whose contents, 
purpose, and system are for the most part assumed by the writers and un- 
known to us, and which consist of a high proportion of proper names. Much 
difficulty is caused by the notion of ‘‘decipherment’’ as though the writing 
systems were a code which could be ‘‘broken.’’ Rather we should claim that 
in a mass of inscrutable hypomnemata there are far too many traces of a 
form of Greek to be explained by coincidence. Strong proof is furnished when 
on a single table or a closely connected series of tablets several words or names 
from a single sphere are found. Thus in No. 172 (=Pylos Tn 316, E. L. 
Bennett, The Pylos Tablets [1955]) we find Zeus, Poseidon, Hermes, and 
Hera (the last two in forms that decisively dispose of very dubious etymo 
logies) together with the names of some half dozen unfamiliar figures who 
are also supposedly divine (it might be added that the absence of all but 
familiar deities would be astounding). Again, in the Fp series from Cnossos 
(pp. 303 ff.) which were initially brought together because of their ideograms, 
we find Zeus, All the Gods (pa-si-te-o-i), The Priestess of the Winds (a-ne- 
mo-i-je-re-ja), possibly Erinys and Ares. On two fragments of a single tablet, 
Cnossos No. 208, we have Athana Potnia (a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja), Enyalios, Paian, 
Poseidon. Taking the tablets as a whole the major Greek gods are present 
(with the exception of Apollo, unless he is Paian) and their unfamiliar 
associates are altogether reasonable. The specialist in Greek religion may be 
well satisfied by the results. 

This is not the place to discuss problems in the interpretation of particular 
tablets. The authors have used ingenuity and imagination in providing trans- 
lations and commentaries. There is rather a tendency to see anticipations of 
Homer, though they are more cautious than many; they use suggestive 
parallels from near eastern archives rather than highly speculative notions 
about Indo-European society. Scholars who use Documents are likely to be 
more cautious than the authors, but an absolutely safe treatment would have 
produced an intolerably nebulous book and Ventris’s achievements surely prove 
that boldness is required. Full though Doouments is, it is not meant to be com- 
plete. The prospective explorer of Mycenaean Greek will also need the second 
edition of E. L. Bennett’s Pylos Tablets (Princeton, 1955) and, for Cnossos, 
at least The Knossos Tablets, ed. (in transliteration only) by E. L. Bennett, 
J. Chadwick, and M. Ventris, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 
of the University of London. Supplementary Papers, No. 2 (January, 1956). 
Of new tablets found at Pylos, those for 1955 have not yet been published 
but have been circulated by Bennett in his mimeographed ‘‘Mycenaean 
Bibliography.’’ The texts for 1956 and 1957 will be published by Miss Mabel 
Lang in the American Journal of Archaeology, LX11 (1958), No. 2. The far 
fewer tablets from Mycenae have been published by Bennett in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, xcvul, No. 4 (1953) and by Bennett 
and John Chadwick in the same society’s Transactions, XLVI, Part 1 (1958), 
and word from Greece (March, 1958) again reports new tablets found at 
Mycenae. 

Of the many problems raised by this research we may select some that 
especially concern the student of literature. How is our understanding of the 
Homeric poems (whose extant form can hardly be put back much further than 
the second half of the eighth century B.C.) affected by these Mycenaean tablets? 
Directly, and at first sight, very little. None of the Mycenaean documents are 
literary and there is no trace of the existence of a written literature. Nothing 
here weakens the growing conviction of the oral character of that epic poetry 
of which the Iliad and the Odyssey are our only extant examples. (Whether or 
not there was a written literature in Mycenaean times even before the genesis 
of heroic epic is another matter and one for which Linear B provides no answer; 
on the subject of Mycenaean literacy, see 8S. Dow, American Journal of Archae- 
ology, Lvut (1954), 108 ff.). Do the tablets attest to any of the events or per- 
sons found in the poems? There are no sure references to historical events, 
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known or unknown. None of the tablets appear to represent correspondence. 
The persons named on the tablets are otherwise unknown. On the other hand, 
many mythical names, e.g., Hector, Thyestes, Achilleus, have been found in the 
most every-day contexts, and the masculine names in -eus, common in mythology, 
are frequent. Both the formations in -eus and the use of mythological names of 
any sort for personal names were rare in historical times. It would seem that 
not only is the Mycenaean period the time when the basic stories of epic are con- 
ceived to have ‘‘happened,’’ but that the names of the heroes can also come 
from the Mycenaean age. However, the currency in the tablets of names later 
restricted to myth—and it should be noted that the later avoidance of heroic 
names applied even to names of familiar and current formation—suggests that 
epic was still in the process of formation and was still poetry of contemporary 
or nearly contemporary figures (H. M. Chadwick’s “first stage,” cf. The 
Heroic Age (Cambridge, 1912], p. 94). The fixing of the stories may then have 
come in the subsequent post-Mycenaean period. This would agree with recent 
studies of the representations in Mycenaean art (see L. Banti, American Journal 
of Archaeology, Lv [1954], 307-310; the heroic spirit is there, but distinct, 
well-characterized figures and stories are not yet shown. The detail, the social 
and material context of the poems, seems further removed from the world of the 
tablets. The palace-centered system of the Mycenaean period is seen to be in- 
finitely more complex and richer than even the imagined grandeur of the Ho- 
meric poems. This is not to deny connections. They are there and all the more 
tantalizing for the history of myth and poetry because Homer is not a mirror of 
Mycenae, and Linear B does not provide a commentary on the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

As to language, the awkwardness of Linear B as a system for represent- 
ing Greek (e.g., the final consonants of most syllables are not shown) 
and the limited nature of the texts leave much uncertain. Nonetheless 
it is agreed that the dialect shows no significant variation between the three 
sites and two centuries, that it belongs, as we would expect, to East Greek, 
and is probably ancestral to Arcadian and Cyprian of the classical period, and 
possibly to Ionic, and perhaps even Aeolic as well. E. Risch (in Etudes Mycenien- 
nes, ed. M. Lejeune [Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique: Paris, 1956] 
pp. 167 ff., 249 ff.) sees nothing Aeolic in the tablets which cannot be explained 
as an archaism while some Arcado-Cyprian and Ionic features appear to be in- 
novations. On the other hand, the spelling pe-re-qo-ta of a single individual’s 
name besides qe-re-go-ta points to the Aeolic treatment of labiovelars before 
front vowels (p. 245). It should be remembered that traditionally all three of 
the East Greek groups had some claim to the Peloponnesus in the bronze age, and 
it would be strange if the primary vehicle of the heroic poems, the Aeolic element 
in Homer, was limited to the northern edge of the Mycenaean world. If this 
proves to be the case it will have interesting consequences for the history of the 
epic. Meanwhile the presence of separate signs for the long postulated labiovelars 
increases one’s confidence in the decipherment and is excellent validation of 
the whole comparative method. 

University of Pennsylvania MICHAEL H. JAMESON 


The Art of Greek Comedy, by Katherine Lever. London: Methuen, 1956. Pp. 
xi + 212. 


Miss Lever, a teacher of English at Wellesley, has written an earnest, some- 
times engaging, and often perceptive account of Greek comedy for the modern 
reader, especially the student of English and other modern literatures. The book 
is obviously a labor of love, and love should be and is contagious. Moreover the 
job was worth doing, for the only other recent full-length treatment in English, 
Gilbert Norwood’s Greek Comedy (London, 1931), though witty and knowledge- 
able, is not infallible in its judgments and in any case is far from exhausting the 
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subject. Indeed it is doubtful whether it could be exhausted within the covers 
of a single book, however large, without also exhausting the author and his 
readers. “Greek comedy” is a Protean term, covering at its full stretch 
a thousand years and a vast and motley array of dramatic and semi-dramatic 
forms—not to speak of kindred phenomena like epic paignia and parody, 
‘‘iambic’’ poetry, fables, etc. For good measure, even in the restricted sphere 
of Athenian ‘‘comedy’’ in the narrower sense, from 487 to around 300 B.C., 
out of considerably more than a thousand plays we have exactly eleven com- 
plete ones, by a single author (Aristophanes), plus sizable portions of three by 
one other author (Menander). (The discovery in papyrus of a complete play of 
Menander, the Dyskolos [“The Ill-Tempered Man’], was announced in 1957 by 
Professor Victor Martin; the first edition is expected momentarily.) Around 
and between these two islands of light stretches darkness, complete or partial, 
filled only by random fragments of plays, equally random allusions to authors, 
works, and genres, scraps of archaeological evidence, and the like, pieced out 
with conjecture. Thus the difficulties of writing a coherent historical account 
of Greek comedy are staggering, and one can only applaud and admire the 
courageous soul who attempts it. 

Unfortunately the author has further complicated her already complicated 
task and partly obscured what we do know by trying to encompass in one short 
book not only comedy itself but its entire background. No one could deny the 
justice of her remark (Preface, p. ix) that ‘‘the very nature of comedy calls 
for an understanding of its full context—political, economic, and social con- 
ditions, current ideas of religion, philosophy, and education, concomitant state 
of the arts of music, dance, art, theatrical architecture, non-dramatie poetry, 
and tragedy.” But the practical result, especially in the first three chapters, 
which deal with the development of comedy down to Aristophanes, is a rather 
bewildering series of glances at an immense variety of phenomena: traditions, 
or rather grammarians’ fables, about Susarion, the alleged inventor of Attic 
comedy, and Icaria, the village where it is said to have begun; the Homeric 
epics; Archilochus and ‘‘iambic’’ poetry; the cult of Dionysus; lyric poets, 
monodie and choral; economic developments; Pythagorean philosophy; ete., 
etc. All these things are pertinent to the story in varying ways and varying 
degrees; but the kaleidoscopic fashion in which they are presented does not 
conduce to real understanding. Meanwhile the most crucial point of all for the 
early period is not brought out with sufficient force and clarity, though parts 
of it are stated, namely that the Old Attic Comedy, the ancestor of all later 
literary comedy (see below, last paragraph) in ope pd and therefore in the 
Western world, is a unique and paradoxical blend of four quite disparate ele- 
ments: (1) the native Attic kémos or revellers’ chorus (kémos is of course the 
root of kéméidia), (2) the actors and slapstick scenes of Dorian farce, (3) the 
“iambic” spirit of open satire of individuals, and (4) the massive and ever- 
increasing magnetic pull of tragedy. These elements are indeed all mentioned, 
characterized, even emphasized; what is not projected adequately is the form, 
the structure of Old Comedy, which grew out of them and in time evolved into 
the quite different but not wholly alien form of the Middle Comedy and the 
New. 

The third chapter, along with a good deal of background material on fifth- 
century Athenian history and culture, gives a brief (much briefer than Nor- 
wood’s) but useful sketch of the development of comedy in the Periclean age, 
with its complementary tendencies towards the political (Cratinus) and the 
non-political (Crates). But the heart of the book, and its most substantial con- 
tribution, is in the three central chapters on Aristophanes. Here the reader can 
actually test Miss Lever’s treatment by reading the plays; if he does so he 
will find it consistently sympathetic and illuminating. Proceeding analytically 
and synthetically, by topics, rather than chronologically by plays as Norwood 
had done, she shows convincingly how obsessed Aristophanes was from beginning 
to end of his career by the welfare of Athens (‘‘ Aristophanes, Servant of the 
Athenian Polis,’’ might have been a better title for the chapter than ‘‘A., 
Servant of Dionysus’’). Very sensibly she warns us (p. 104) neither to over- 
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estimate nor to underestimate his seriousness: to take him neither as a fully 
reliable historical source nor as a mere buffoon. The chapter on Aristophanes as 
a comic dramatist also has many good remarks, for example on the liveliness 
and fullbloodedness of his characters (pp. 114-116); compare this with Nor- 
wood’s patronizing ‘‘The truth is that 5 has created no character at all. No 
author can create people unless he loves human beings, and there is no evidence 
that Aristophanes loved anyone in particular’’ (p. 298). Again, the comedian’s 
brilliant control of pace, tempo, movement, both in his handling of verses and 
in his shaping of scenes, is well and lovingly characterized, pp. 148-154. If 
Aristophanes ends by sounding less funny than he is, Miss Lever herself 
is aware (p. 130) that this is what always happens to humor when you discuss 
it. In general her observations on him are more sympathetic and juster than 
Norwood’s, though not so witty. But again her account is weakest on the side 
of structure, and she does not do justice to Aristophanes’ paramount virtue as 
a comedian, his genius for inventing magnificent, rich comic ideas, with verve 
and vitality enough to carry a whole play. 

The book ends with a useful chapter on Middle Comedy (404 to 338 B.C.), 
which again is more sympathetic and in some ways more perceptive than Nor- 
wood’s corresponding section (pp. 37-58), and one on New Comedy, particularly 
Menander, with some brief remarks at the end on later comic manifestations in 
Greece and the heritage of Greek comedy in the modern world. It is here that I 
should like to make one general point. Miss Lever is within her rights in prefer- 
ring Attic to Dorian comedy, me in holding (p. 18) that ‘‘nowhere do we find 
evidence that they [i.e., the Dorian farces] contained seeds of growth or that 
they could be transformed into literature without the magic of some non-Doric 
artistry.” The key word is ‘‘literature.’’ For, although she does not say so 
explicitly, Miss Lever’s book is about literary comedy. From that point of view it 
was Attic comedy that contained the “seeds of progress”: the future belonged, 
not indeed to Aristophanes, but to Menander. But from another point of view 
Attic comedy, or all literary comedy, is no more than a wave passing over the 


surface of an unchanging sea. Popular comic forms—farce, mime, pantomime, 
phlyaz, ete.—hardly changed significantly throughout antiquity, and this popu- 
lar comic theatre survived all the catastrophic ups and downs of classical culture, 
survived — itself, and lived on undismayed, still doing business at the 


old stand, through Byzantium and the medieval West, into the Renaissance and 
on to Harlequin, Punch and Judy, Raimu, and Sergeant Bilko. For this earthi- 
est and longest-lived sprout of Greek and Roman culture—perhaps the hardiest 
cultural plant in the Western world—the reader must supplement Miss Lever’s 
account of literary Greek comedy with Allardyce Nicoll’s Masks Mimes and 
Miracles (London, 1931). But enough remains to do her real credit. Her book 
is a modest but engaging invitation to explore the ever brilliant, human world 
of Aristophanes and Menander. 

University of Michigan GERALD F., Ese 


A Historical Commentary on Polybws, Volume I: Commentary on Books I-VI, 
by F. W. Walbank. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. xxvii + 776. 


Few would deny that Polybius deserves a fresh commentary at least once every 
century and a half: there has been no comprehensive one on him since that of 
Schweighaeuser, completed in 1795. Polybius was not an accomplished stylist 
or an — and profound political theorist. But he was, as he hoped to be, 
a successful and a great historian of enduring importance and value. We are 
dependent on him, as were later generations in antiquity, for much of our 
knowledge and understanding of the century or so, beginning with the First 
Punic War, during which Rome came to dominate the Mediterranean. The 
language and thought of Polybius are not as difficult and obscure as are 
those of Thucydides, for example; still it is quite possible to misunderstand 
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him, as Walbank’s frequent corrections of Paton’s translation in the Loeb 
Classical Library show. But the factual substance of his Histories especially 
requires a full commentary. Whether one is reading continuously or referring 
to particular passages, he will often want expert explanation and need to know 
something of related materials and of the opinions and investigations of scholars 
during this century and the nineteenth. This information, which students had 
to find for themselves as best they could, Walbank now provides. He tells us 
that he has been preparing the volume during most of twelve years, certainly 
a short enough period for such a task, and he had been publishing in this general 
field for at least another ten years previously. The commentary, then, is the 
product of long and thorough study. 

The present volume begins with a brief introduction, covering Polybius’ 
life, his views on history, the troublesome problem of Tyche, sources, and 
chronology. It concludes with full indexes. Much the greater part of it, how- 
ever, is a systematic commentary on the first six books. This is admirably lucid, 
sensible, concise, and complete. Since the points covered include hundreds of 
difficult problems, often complicated and much discussed, errors and omissions 
naturally must be expected, and serious students will soon start making correc- 
tions and additions in the margins. (A rather long list of these will be found in 
the review of M. Gelzer, Gnomon, xxIx). But Walbank has done his work well, 
and it will certainly remain the standard commentary on Polybius for a long 
time, though let us trust not until 2100. A second volume will complete the work. 

In the preface Walbank thanks the Clarendon Press for giving encouragement 
to the scheme for the commentary in 1943, when prospects for scholarly works 
were obscure, and for publishing it despite constantly rising costs. Students 
of classical literature and antiquity everywhere would gladly join in this 
expression of gratitude, and not for the present work alone. Classical scholar- 
ship in England has surely never been more fruitful or on a higher level than 
in the last two or three decades, and the Oxford University Press has published 


a@ very large part of its most impressive products. Without any particular 
effort, one can think of two dozen or more Oxford books which have appeared 
since the last war and which are and will long remain an essential part of any 
classical library. Walbank’s Polybius is a worthy addition to the best of these. 
State University of Iowa J. F. Qmu.iam 





